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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WELCOME TO RAMSAY MACDONALD 
ELCOME to the Prime Minister of England! 
Welcome to Ramsay MacDonald the man! 
In his official capacity, he speaks for a 
great friendly nation from which we have drawn our 
language, our thought habits, many of our best in- 
stitutions. 

In his private capacity he appeals to us as a 
brave, resourceful, self-controlled, idealistic man, 
who by his own efforts has climbed from a cottage to 
the highest position in the British nation. 

He comes to honor us, to show his friendliness, 
to make clear to the whole world that Britain and 
the United States are friends and propose to stay 
friends. Mixed though our population has become, 
deriving its blood from al] the nations under the sun, 
our people will understand the gesture of friendliness 
and respond in kind. Only the cheapest of politicians 
talking to the dregs of the population of a few cities 
will insult our guest and the nation he represents. 
We join in the welcome to Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 


* * 


If I COULD PREACH JUST ONCE* 
E have had “Best Sermons” by ministers. 
Now we have a volume of best sermons by 
laymen, under the title, “If I Could Preach 
Just Once.” 

This question, “What message would you give?” 
was put to a number of prominent people, mainly 
British, and this book is the result. The contribu- 
tors are John Drinkwater, Sir Philip Gibbs, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, G. K. Chesterton, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Bertrand 
Russell, J. Arthur Thomson, Sir Thomas Horder, 
Henry Seidel Canby, A. Conan Doyle, Dr. Joseph 
Collins, Ludwig Lewisohn and Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken. 

In the picturesque, fascinating style which has 
made him famous, Philip Gibbs describes the new 
powers of which man has become master, and raises 
the question so many are asking as to how he will use 
them. ‘With faith again in a divine love beyond the 
rivalries of men,’ he tells us, ‘‘we may disarm the 
powers of evil.” 


*If I Could Preach Just Once. Harper and Brothers. 
Price $2.50. : 


A fellow editor, who besought us to sell our goods 
if necessary and buy this book, waxed enthusiastic 
over Henry Seidel Canby’s “Importance of Style.” 
In a machine age we all are coming to speak the lan- 
guage of the machine. Who will help us to express 
nobly what is not practical, scientific, utilitarian? 
What shall we put in place of the noble style born of 
contact with the King James version of the Bible? 
“Who will give us a new Bible in English?” 

- Along with Canby’s “Style” this editor put John 
Drinkwater’s ““The Power of the Word,” on the text 
that for every idle word that men speak they shall 
give an account in the day of judgment. It deals 
effectively with “the strange illusion” which especially 
besets people who think themselves practical, ‘that 
words do not amount to very much.” 

Ludwig Lewisohn, best known as a lecturer on 
the drama and poetry, and author of many books, 
preaches on ‘“The Pagan in the Heart,’ and brings all 
the great international problems back to “John 
Smith, the average man,” asking, “How shall we 
make him want justice, truth and peace?” 

It is a British nobleman, Lord Hugh Cecil, writ- 
ing on “How to Become a Christian,” who strikes the 
evangelistic note. He argues with the calm reason- 
ableness of the best Englishmen for the essentials of 
Christian belief, but insists that the heart of religion 
is in neither opinion nor conduct, but “is a mystical 
relation with an unseen presence.” 

Sheila Kaye-Smith would preach her one sermon 
on the failure of modern preaching. Professor Thom- 
son preaches a noble sermon on ““The Three Voices of 
Nature.” One of the two doctors, Sir Thomas 
Horder, discusses “Morals and Health,’’ and Ber- 
trand Russell scintillates in discussing the evils due to 
fear. 

Those of us who have questioned the methods of 
modern spiritualism need to read “Behind the Veil of 
Death,” by Conan Doyle, to get a better idea of the 
real views of the noblest of the spiritualists. No bet- 
ter statement of it has ever come to our attention. 

Dr. Joseph Collins, the famous nerve specialist, 
out of a long fight with fear and “sin and ignorance, 
the parents of fear,” grapples bare-handed with some 
of the hidden things which make men cowering slaves. 

Sir Gilbert Chesterton, in pages that are a con- 
tinual delight, preaches on “Lucifer, or the Root of 
Evil” —a sermon against pride. 
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The sermon of Henry Noble MacCracken is a 
beautiful parable, ‘““‘There Came One Running.” 

We are happy to commend this book. For style 
if for nothing else these essays are well worth while, 
but besides style they have substance. 


* * 


A BOOK TO STUDY IN LOCAL UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCHES* 


N important outline for the study of church 
A unity and church union has been prepared 
and issued for the use of local study groups by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and the Na- 
tional Church Comity Conference. It is called, 
“Are There Too Many Churches in Our Town?” 
The book does not declare either federation or amal- 
gamation the inevitable solution of the problem, but 
raises the questions that people will have to face in 
their own home town when such problems arise. 

After citing the larger movements for unity 
which have occupied the attention of the Christian 
world in the last few years—the Lausanne Conference, 
the union in Canada, the overtures of the Methodists 
at Kansas City to Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists, the conversations of Disciples and Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists, the union of Con- 
gregationalists and Christians—the authors declare 
that the local community should be the subject of 
study. ‘As people learn the nature and complexity 
of the problem as it exists in their own communities 
they will be better able to contribute something to 
the discussion of the larger issue as it concerns the 
nation or Christendom as a whole.” 

The discussion begins with the question, “Why 
the Church?” What are its functions? If more 
time needs to be spent on this subject, the groups 
may take up the book issued by the Inquiry dealing 
with this subject. Then comes the question, “How 
did our town come to have its different churches and 
why do different people prefer different ones?” The 
titles, publishers, and prices are given of nine books 
which are suggested for reading. Next a study is 
made of co-operation. Then comes the vital ques- 
tion, “‘Is union desirable?” By no means is the de- 
bate one-sided. One of the strongest letters in the 
book is by the man who shows how many more op- 
portunities of leadership are created every time a 
church splits and a new set of officers have to be 
chosen. 

Part two of the book is based on the assumption 
that the group believes that some kind of union is 
desirable. It considers the advantages which come 
to a local church by its denominational affiliation, 
the advantages of the undenominational church, and 
which denomination a united church ought to affiliate 
with, if any. 

Part three deals with practical methods of effect- 
ing union, proposed constitutions for councils of 
churches, united churches, undenominational churches, 
federated churches. 


*Are There Too Many Churches in Our Town? A Discus- 
sion Outline. The Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, New York 
City. Price, $1.25. 
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The book is exceedingly practical, the references 
to other works numerous and clear, and the spirit fair. 

The most rabid anti-unionists and pro-unionists 
might meet in a discussion group organized along the 
lines suggested in this valuable little book with profit 
to themselves, to people of the opposite opinion, to 
their respective churches and to the community. 

* * 


“THE SITUATION IN OUR CHURCH” 


E can not agree with some of our correspondents 

that the main subject of concern at the 

General Convention ought to be “‘the situa- 

tion in the Universalist Church.” We are too self- 
conscious already, too prone to measure things beau- 
tiful and true by their effect upon us or our organiza- 
tion, too blind to the glorious world of thought to 
which we belong. It is right and proper that time 
should be spent when we come together on things that 
show that we are “diligent in business,’”’ but not to 
the extent of making us forget the rest of the injunc- 
tion, to be “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
“The situation in the Universalist Church,” 
whatever that may mean, can very well be taken care 
of by a few doses of self-forgetfulness in the service of 


God and man. » 
* * 


‘-MARZOLF, DIEFFENBACH AND THE HOT 


WEATHER 


E have refrained from commenting on recent 

W articles in our esteemed contemporary, the 
Christian Register, because a few gentle- 
spirited souls in both the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches have got the curious notion in their heads 
that some sort of feud exists between the two papers 
and the two editors. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. We meet and part on terms of great 


amity. Except for being mistaken most of the time } 
(from our standpoint let us interject), the Christian | 


Register and its dynamic editor are perfect 

_ Now comes the issue of the Register for Sep- 
tember 19, with an editorial, “Day of Decision,” 
calling attention to an article, ‘The Collapse of 
Protestantism,” by William A. Marzolf, in the same 
issue. To divert attention from the Rice case, which 
has had the headlines long enough, and from our old 
friends ‘comity and unity’ and other interesting 
themes of which we do not want our readers to get 
tired, we propose to tell them about the editorial and 
the article and to ask their opinions.’ Far be it from 
us to criticise either. 

“A great majority of Unitarians,”’ says the 
editorial, “‘can not avoid the conclusion that there 
is for our Fellowship but one of two ways, as Mr. 
Marzolf clearly marks out. We have been carrying 
on a strife the past decade and more and we might as 
well make it clear, even abrupt, if necessary. There 
can be no leading to modernism without the de- 
struction of Unitarianism.” 

Of Mr. Marzolf and his article the editor says: 
“Aoree, disagree or go part way with him, they (Uni- 
tarian ministers) will agree that he has stated the case 
of religion to-day as, to the best of our knowledge, it 
has nowhere been so well stated. We have come to 
a great day of decision.” 
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And now we turn to the great authority, Marzolf, 
for the final word on everything. In the very first 
sentence we are told what every church father has told 
every other one, that ‘‘we are confronting the greatest 
crisis in the history of the Christian Church. So 
great is its magnitude that we can scarcely compre- 
hend its meaning.” Protestantism has come to 
“collapse” and “utter confusion’? because of “her 
method of picking and choosing from the deposit of 
the Christian faith such teachings and dogmas as 
suited her desires.” “The last feeble defenders’ 
(the modernists) of this emasculated pseudo-Chris- 
tianity have their “backs to the wall’’ defending a 
lost cause against a powerful secular educational 
movement. 

This is not the worst of the bad news which Mr. 
Marzolf brings. “The whole Protestant institution is 
routed and brought to confusion by the mighty of- 
fensive of realistic, scientific, philosophical, cultural 
and social humanism.” So! But now this great 
man whom the Register puts in the very front line of 
ability, and who curiously enough has been supplying 
the fundamentalist pulpit of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, during the summer, brings his message 
squarely home to the Unitarians. “If Unitarianism 
should enter the disorganized ranks of this lost cause 
(modernism) and fail of going into the promised land 
toward which she has been looking and moving for 
more than a hundred years (humanism) for fear of 
the giants in that land, she too will come to an ig- 
noble end, along with the rest of the compromising 
sects, at the very entrance of the land that flows with 
milk and honey.” 

But this is not our greatest surprise. The gentle- 
man who has been preaching in the fundamentalist 
pulpit this summer tells us that “the wilderness of 
Protestantism is behind us as arid and fruitless as 
the desert.”’ 

There are only two choices open to the thinking 
man of to-day—open to the editor of the Register 
who publishes the Marzolf “‘collapse”’ but not, we fear, 
to us, stil] serving out our term of forty years in the 
wilderness. He can embrace Catholicism, bait, 
hook, sinker and fish-pole, or else humanism. The 
traditional Catholic faith of the Catholic creeds “‘re- 
mains the nearest Christianity to the Christianity of 
the New Testament that we have ever had. To re- 
ject this faith is to reject all.” 

Now in the elucidation of this remarkable propo- 
sition our Universalist people will be especially in- 
terested. 

The profound student tells us that to reject the 
tradition of the church concerning the theological 
Christ necessitates rejecting the teachings of Jesus, 
“for they have no valid authority apart from the 
tradition of the Catholic Church by which they come 
down to us.”” Tens of millions of Christians, in short, 
are told they can’t possibly do something that already 
they are doing. They can’t accept the authority of 
Jesus, they can’t reverence his character, they can’t 
feel the warm glow of communion with him, they 
can’t find him the way, the truth, the life, unless they 
swallow all the theologians tell them about Christ— 
and yet without swallowing the dogmas they do find 
Jesus the light of their lives. 


Mr. Marzolf tells us very positively what is 
cricket and what is not in the world of thought. It 
is very easy for him because he limits the thinkers to 
those who accept his premises and conclusions. The 
modernists—Fosdick and Henry Sloane Coffin— 
appear in this article, and clearly are regarded as a 
poor sort when it comes to brains. The wretched 
thing they have done and in their callousness keep on 
doing is to discard parts of the creeds while hanging 
on to the nub. Marzolf has told them plainly: “If 
you can not prove a positive objective revelation from 
God you must leave all supernaturalism out of the 
equation.”” But they don’t mind Marzolf. They go 
straight ahead on the basis of a powerful thing which 
Marzolf himself has little to say about—faith, 7. e., 
a willingness to live and work and be happy on the 
basis of ideas, not which have been proved but which 
everything inside of a man tells him are true. 

There is much more in this astonishing article, 
astonishing in contents and endorser, but we forbear. 
Will our readers please look it up? Will our learned 
men tell us what’s what about it? Is it true that the 
future belongs to a “Christian Catholicism or toa 
Catholic Humanism?” 

We have to admit that we are not greatly dis- 
turbed. There are too many highly trained scientists 
and philosophers who regard faith in God and faith 
in man as a child of God not only respectable but an 
indispensable part of the equipment of a truly trained 
man. There is too much testimony from human 
experience. We should really like to know what our 
readers think about the Marzolf business. They should 
feel free to write to us whether they can use the jar- 
gon of the philosophers or not. And above all we 
should really like to know how Dr. Conrad’s loyal 
followers took the Marzolf deliverances in the heat of 
a trying summer? Are they all going to turn Catho- 
lic? And what do they think of the militant wing 
of the Unitarians? 

BRYAN, OHIO 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

HE parish at Bryan, Ohio, though without a 
pastor, observed a home-coming event on 
September 1. Services were held morning 

and afternoon in the beautiful old church, with a 
bounteous dinner served freely to all visitors. Many 
old members and friends from a distance and from 
surrounding communities were present and enjoyed 
the inspirations of the day. Mr. Stanley C. Stall, 
State Superintendent, was there and spoke, and 
there were addresses by others. 

The Bryan parish is made up of a very intelligent 
and cultured element in the little city. And nothing 
could more thoroughly attest their loyalty to the 
denomination than an action that was taken in the 
afternoon. With that thorough-going Universalist, 
Mr. E. T. Binns, presiding as moderator, the parish 
voted to send one hundred dollars to the General 
Convention as its contribution to the collection to 
be received for ministerial relief. Thus does a small 
pastorless parish set a most worthy and unusual 
mark for all others—especially those that are pros- 
perous and under the care of faithful pastors. 

William Couden. 
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- Fundamentals of Policy at a Universalist School 
John Murray Atwood 


2=—| HAVE been asked to make some statement in 
S| the Christian Leader of the policy of the 
( Theological Department of St. Lawrence 
University. 

Our conception of the function of a modern 
divinity school is considerably different from that of 
forty years ago. In those not remote days students 
were told how properly to construct a sermon, in- 
structed in the principles of Biblical exegesis and 
taught certain specific doctrines. The last provided 
them with a message, and, generally speaking, the 
theology thus imparted formed the substance of the 
early preaching of the school’s graduates. It is quite 
otherwise now. Doubtless we are influenced by the 
Zeitgeist—spirit of the times. However that may be, 
the theological seminary has changed, in its method 
of teaching, in the subjects that constitute its curric- 
ulum, in its genera] attitude toward the student and 
toward his problems. In saying this we do not be- 
little any divinity school some of us may have at- 
tended, though we think its worth was mostly in the 
abilities and personalities of its teachers rather than 
in any particular subjects studied or doctrines incul- 
cated. 

We believe students should come to this seminary 
as they do to any college or university. They should 
not come to be schooled and indoctrinated as to what 
they are to believe and preach. Rather, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, they are here as searchers 
(together with their teachers) for the truth. They 
have something of the scientific attitude. In this 
spirit they are to study, investigate and reflect under 
the lead of earnest scholars that they may apprehend 
and prize for themselves what is truth in any field. 
They should feel that they find here an atmosphere 
that is congenial to the scientific spirit. When they 
enter a class room they should be able to sense that 
here is freedom from dogmatism and sectarian or other 
bias. No teacher is to stand up to them and say 
authoritatively: “This is our doctrine,” “This is 
Universalism,” “This is what you should preach,” 
“This is the true doctrine.” No instructor sets him- 
self up as an authority or as a model, and gives the 
students to understand that they are to reproduce 
his ideas. To be sure, they may have a covert sus- 
picion, despite his protestations to the contrary, that 
he is greatly pleased when they echo or express his 
ideas. Professors, it may be interjected here, if they 
are at all vitally interested in their subjects, have 
very positive opinions and assert them vigorously. 
But there is a vast difference between having convic- 
tions and uttering them and insisting that the stu- 
dents must accept them. No good teacher, what- 
ever his hobbies or pet theories, does that. 

Very recently a student in sending in a thesis 
for one of his classes wrote that he felt very sad be- 
cause he could not follow some theistic arguments 
that had been proposed to him. But the professor 
told him that it was a satisfaction to see that he was 
sincere and had a mind of his own. 

Young men and women who come to the theo- 


logical school, especially those who are at the same 
time entering college in the six-year course, generally 
have done very little independent thinking. They 
have accepted without question the teaching they 
have received at home and from their elders. The 
first thing we do is to endeavor to set them to thinking 
on the great questions of life. Of course it is very up- 
setting. They are surprised to find on what grounds 
they really have held certain beliefs. They are seized 
with doubts and some of them speedily swing over to 
radical or agnostic position on some questions. Some 
of them are very emphatic, not to say dogmatic, in 
asserting their new ideas. But we have learned to 
regard this as inevitable and wholesome. Students 
need to learn, and learn early, in their studies to be 
manly, honest and courageous in their thinking as in 
their outward conduct. Wenever get unduly alarmed 
about the so-caJled radicalism or skepticism of a 
theologue provided he has the right motive in all his 
work. We are more apt to shake our heads with 
concern over some fellow who seems to swallow with- 
out effort whatever he hears. 

Some one may rise to ask if young men are not 
sent to theological schools to be indoctrinated, so 
that they will be good, reliable Universalist minis- 
ters. If he will tel] us just what Universalists agree 
is Universalism to-day, possibly we might feel we 
should instruct our students in this. We do think 
that those entering the ministry of the Universalist 
Church should know its history, peruse the lives of 
some of the pioneers—interesting and inspiring read- 
ing—apprehend the genius and catch something of 
the spirit of its faith (in the old doctrinal sense) and 
rightly appraise the contributions of the fathers. No 
church has a finer tradition—of the spirit, brethren! 
not of the letter. The good thing about Universalism 
as it was originally proclaimed was not, to my mind, 
that it undertook to tell us what ultimately was to 
happen. In the New Testament times the end of the 
age was supposed to be near at hand, and the doctrine 
of the last things bulked large in the thought and 
speech of the people. The Christian church and pul- 
pit received it as a legacy. But, thank God, you 
rarely hear any progressive minister talking about 
finalities to-day.” Eschatology is an antiquarian in- 
terest. No, the value of the Universalist message 
was that it conceived the whole human family as the 
object of Good Will and Love, it drew no lines, it 
made no exceptions. Of course no one can actually 
take the whole race of man into his thought at any 
time. That is too much for any human conscious- 
ness. But none the less the practical implications of 
this faith were the highest. It meant that one was 
concerned iif this particular miserable sinner, in that 
oppressed soul, whatever his race or class. It is very 
difficult to measure up in any adequate degree to the 
demand of such a faith. But I mention it to say that 
any student for our ministry who is not interested in 
all sorts and conditions of men, who is not stirred by 
every instance of injustice in Nanking, in Leningrad, 
or Castile, North Carolina, who is not eager for every 
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one to have justice—opportunity for the best life—will 
make a poor kind of Universalist. He has not dis- 
covered the practical significance of the ethics of the 
faith of our fathers. 

And this moves me to write that there are two 
things that we deem indispensable for every young 
man or woman preparing for the ministry. One is 
just this zeal for human welfare and justice, as far- 
reaching and inclusive as the term human. We have 
listened this very day (Sept. 8) to a sermon from the 
young minister of the Canton church that stirred us 
all and rang true to this spirit. It showed that what- 
ever definitive statement of theology he might make, 
fundamentally he has the right motive—is a practical 
Universalist. The other essential quality is moral 
earnestness. We have not much confidence in a 
student, however brilliant or sound in doctrine he may 
be, who lacks this. Pragmatically this is inseparable 
from the humanitarian spirit. These will help to keep 
a man sane and serviceable whatever skeptical or 
seemingly erratic (radical?) tendencies he may have. 
Not so many years ago a young man graduated from 
our seminary who was troubled about belief in a per- 
sonal God and immortality. Some were inclined to 
question the wisdom of sending out a young man with 
such doubts. But he was a splendid, straightforward, 
manly fellow, with a heart that beat in sympathy for 
all in trouble or joy, and I felt that the eager purpose 
to help the people to have more and more life would 
enable him to develop a good working philosophy of 
life and assure his haying a vital message. To-day 
. he is one of the most useful, progressive and devoted 
of our younger ministers. 

Perhaps I may say a word about the curriculum. 
Students of the history of education know the reason 
that some studies still hold their place in high school 
and college is because traditionally they have been 
magnified as essential to a cultural education for 
centuries. It is difficult to displace a study that has 
always been taught, despite its limited value. Tradi- 
tion tends to stress certain, subjects like systematic 
theology in the curriculum of a divinity school. We 
have recently heard of a liberal theological school 
that deems it essential that candidates for a master’s 
degree should wade through the Apostolic Fathers’ 
writings in the Greek. It seems to us that a student’s 
time could be much better employed. If we belonged 
to a company that like Cardinal Newman set the 
greatest store by the deliverance of an apostolic 
father just because he was such, we would want to 
spend a good portion of our time poring over these 
writings. As sources of historical study, to ascer- 
tain some knowledge of the early church, or to de- 
termine the validity of the arguments for apostolical 
succession, these letters and treatises of church fathers 
will have value and always have to be consulted. But 
when we think of the puerile character of the contents 
of some of them, and how removed from what we 
consider vital religion are most of them, we can not 
think of a better illustration where a traditional 
valuation is allowed to determine what students must 
study. We believe that the decisive factor in deter- 
mining what subjects shall be included in our curric- 
ulum is their worth to the equipment of a man for a 
modern parish ministry. As my good friend, Dr. 


W. C. Selleck—than whom there is no more progres- 
sive or thorough scholar among us—says, the study of 
sociology and kindred subjects is far more important 
to the minister than many of the traditional studies. 
We stress to-day sociology, social ethics, religious 
education, the history of religion, evolution and 
heredity, the psychology of religion as well as the old 
disciplines of church history, homiletics and Old and 
New Testament Introductions. Theology is studied 
from the empirical standpoint. Biblical exegesis is 
becoming obsolete, for while we think a student 
should be thoroughly familiar with the great litera- 
ture of the Bible and even saturated with its spirit, 
we do not base our teaching in pulpit or classroom 
on what some Biblical writer may have said. The 
authoritarian view of the Scriptures and the textproof 
method that went with it are things of the past. We 
deem the drill in dramatics and the study of play pro- 
duction of the first value to those who must acquire 
the art of using their imagination to present the truth 
concretely and persuasively to the people. The past 
year we have added a course in the study of personal- 
ity through biography which promises to be most 
valuable. New Testament Greek is an optional 
study along with Hebrew. When I think of some of 
the students whom I dragged through courses in the 
Greek New Testament when up to fourteen years ago 
it was a required study, I have the same feelings 
towards the labors of those poor tortured fellows who 
struggled so faithfully and unavailingly for some mas- 
tery of the language as I have towards those mis- 
guided ancestors who subjected themselves so heroi- 
cally to the severest bodily rigors and pains—what a 
pathetic waste of spiritual capacity and energy! 

Some one may say after reading the foregoing 
that they do not see why a student of other faiths 
could not attend this school. We wish it to be so. 
We think this is the atmosphere that should permeate 
a seminary that seeks to prepare men and women 
for the ministry of a liberal church. We are com- 
mencing to have those other communions come to us, 
and we deem this most wholesome for our students. 
We try to accustom them to hearing the conservative 
and the radical, and so try to have lecturers of all 
types of belief. Thus they learn neither to be preju- 
diced at an idea because it is dubbed conservative, 
nor scared because it is called radical, but test (prag- 
matically?) it and value it for its inherent worth. 

They also thus learn to be tolerant, to respect 
a man for his sincerity, and understand that those 
who differ from themselves most radically are just as 
honest, and have the same right to stand for their 
principles. That is what it means to be liberal. 

In closing may I say that I wish some of the 
brethren could have the privilege of standing daily 
in the classroom and threshing out some of the great 
questions of life with these earnest and keen young 
menand women. There is no education that equals it. 

* * * 


Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 
After Adam, work was curse; 
The natural creature labors, sweats, and frets; 
But, after Christ, work turns to privilege. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Summer Preaching in Round Pond, Maine 
John Smith Lowe 


PaIHEN the Rev. Stanley Manning, our State 

 @| Superintendent in Maine, asked me if I 
would like to be the summer preacher in 
the little brown church in Round Pond, I 
pictured in my mind a small village somewhere inland 
down in the Pine Tree State, situated by a little and 
probably unimportant fresh water lake. It suggested 
the country, woodlands, good bathing and quiet, 
however, and I consented to the arrangement on the 
spot. 

Imagine my surprise when I found out that 
Round Pond is a beautiful, sheltered harbor town on 
Muscongus Bay, about forty miles south and west of 
Rockland and nearly an equal distance east of Bath, 
where the magnificent new combination bridge for 
automobile and railroad traffic spans the mouth of 
the Kennebec River. Only a few miles away is his- 
toric old Pemaquid Point, crowned by a light-house 
with a huge bell that can be heard for miles when it 
clangs out its message of warning to ships making 
their way in the fog. Muscongus Island, where 
the Rev. Hannah Powell, now in Sunburst, North 
Carolina, built a church some years ago when she was 
working with the island residents, is directly opposite 
the entrance to Round Pond Harbor, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

The island is locally known as Loud’s Island. 
Way back in the early days, so tradition runs, a man 
by the name of Loud was condemned to banishment 
for life on a Jonely island far out to sea in this general 
vicinity. The man entrusted with the responsibility 
of conveying Loud to his home of solitude and priva- 
tion took pity on him and landed him on Muscongus 
Island instead of taking him to the place where, 
most likely, he would have perished. 

Loud settled down, so the story runs, married 
one of the island girls, raised a family of children and 
became a substantial citizen. The island took on 
his name as the years went by, and to this day Mus- 
congus Island is Loud’s Island in the minds of local 
residents. I bought clams during the summer from 
one of Loud’s descendants. 

The waters of Round Pond Harbor spread out 
in a basin that constitutes a nearly perfect circle, 
after flowing in through a narrow channel flanked on 
either side by two points of land—one crowned by 
summer cottages, the other covered down to the 
water’s edge with a luxuriant growth of stately trees, 
mostly evergreens. On the southern point, just at 
the edge of the grove, stands the charming summer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Beecher Lewis of 
Reading, Mass. Dr. Perkins in his article on the 
Round Pond church has told the significant story of 
their connection with that exceedingly beautiful 
little edifice. 

The picture that greets the eye as you enter 
Round Pond, by boat from the sea, or by automobile 
on the county highway, is one of unusual charm. The 
village crowns the westerly shore of the harbor. The 
houses, nearly all of them white, the two stores, the 
post-office and the two churches, have been built for 


the most part on the side hill that gently slopes down 
to the harbor’s rim. Some of the houses are old and 
a few are rather pretentious, harking back to the days 
when Round Pond was a center of industry and 
activity. Most of the dwellings, however, are modest 
houses of the type usually found in rural New England. 

Round Pond is not in any sense a summer resort. 
That is why it is so fascinatingly interesting to those 
of us who love a quiet old-fashioned sea-coast village 
that is unspoiled by crowds, amusement halls, recrea- 
tion parks, society functions and summer cottages 
thrust up against each other so close there is scarcely 
room to stand. 

The vision of this little hamlet, with its romance 
of history hovering about it, at sunset, is one that is 
sure to linger in your memory. The slanting rays of 
the sun mingle with the lengthening shadows of trees 
and buildings. The white houses and the two 
churches on the hillside, silhouetted against the 
horizon, stand out like cameos in their background of 
luxuriant foliage and green sward. Walk about the 
salt water pond and you get a different view every 
few minutes, each one seemingly more beautiful 
than the last. Perhaps the moonlight vistas are the 
most beautiful of all. The little sheltered harbor is a 
favorite haunt for cruising parties at night. The 
shapely schooners and yawls, with their slender 
masts fore and aft, with their riding lights displayed, ° 
resting at anchor on the surface of the water, dimly 
outlined in the flood of silvery moonlight that streams 
down upon the whole wonderful setting, present to the 
eye a vision of splendor that fills the soul with rapture. 

The place is so quiet by day, and especially at 
night, that you question whether there really is any 
noise in the world. The distant city, with its roar 
and din of traffic, with its hustle and confusion, fades 
out of your mind until you almost wonder if it ac- 
tually exists. You solace yourself with the thought 
that, for the time being at least, it does not exist for 
you. 

The charms of the place are too numerous to 
make possible more than a brief mention of some of 
them. There are the drives in every direction, which 
take one to places of historical] interest and through a 
country unsurpassed for its scenery. Now you are 
in the heart of a primeval forest, with pines, cedars, 
spruces, hemlocks, fir trees and white birches all 
about you, making the air heavy with their aroma. 
Now you are out in the open again looking straight out 
to sea, or up some spacious river valley, or away in 
the distance with the Camden Mountains lifting their 
peaks into the clouds. 

You fish for trout, bass, white perch and pickerel 
in the fresh water brooks and lakes which are to be 
found in abundance in the country round about. And 
you do not fish in vain. You get them. I did not, 
to any extent, but my friends did, and we had de- 
lectable trout for breakfast, bass for dinner, and for 
supper delicious white perch, the equal of the trout, 
any day, for eating. 

You can dig your own clams on the near-by 
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beaches, or you can buy them for a song at your 
cottage door. You purchase lobsters, all boiled, of 
Haiti Thompson, named for the island in the West 
Indies by that name, for thirty-five cents a pound. 
I could write a story about Haiti, but space forbids. 
He is over eighty years old, has lived alone, a bachelor, 
the greater part of his life, and goes to his lobster 
pots in his row-boat at 2.30 every morning. He tells 
you enough interesting tales about lobsters to fill a 
small book. He tells you how they shrivel up once 
a year, crawl out of their shells, and then grow new 
ones. Haiti is indispensable to your gastronomic 
happiness, if you require lobster occasionally as a part 
of your summer diet, and you hope he lives for some 
years to ply his trade. 

You pick blueberries, red raspberries and black- 
berries in quantities only a few hundred yards from 
your doorway, and, made into pies, with a white 
flaky crust, they not only delight your appetite but 
they remind you of the pies mother made when you 
were a youngster. 

And how you do eat and sleep! The air, with a 
salt tang to it, is bracing, invigorating. You live out 
in the sunshine. You tramp about, you swim when 
the tide is high, you go fishing or pitch horseshoes, 
and then you sit down to a bountiful evening meal, 
read for a while by the open fire after the meal is over, 
and go to bed to sleep like a child under a plentiful 
supply of blankets. 

Our evenings on the screened-in porch of our 
cottage right at the edge of the water, with the 
Broomes from Philadelphia (Dr. Broome is a Brown 
graduate and superintendent of schools in the Quaker 
City), the Lloyds of Boston and other neighbors, 
especially when the full moon was in the sky, will 
never be forgotten. We would talk of fishing, poli- 
tics, education, religion, international problems, and 
of hot weather. back in the cities, and then with a few 
glasses of sparkling ginger ale out of the ice box and 
cookies from the National Biscuit Company the 
party would break up with some one remarking, “It 
is certainly a hard life we are living.” 

And then, most interesting of all, there are the 
people of Round Pond. They are mostly descendants 
of the old residents who were responsible for the his- 
tory of the locality, a history that is typical of the 
kind that has made New England what it is. 

The old settlers were ship-builders, seafaring 
men and promoters of substantial industries for 
their day. You hear the people tell with pride of 
the old days when sailing vessels were launched in 
Round Pond and fitted out for service. Their an- 
cestors knew little of higher education as we know it 
to-day. The men, however, were of sturdy stock. 
They possessed native intelligence. Those of their 
number who followed the sea visited important sea- 
ports in the old world. They met and mingled with 
people of consequence. In many instances their 
wives, their sons and their daughters accompanied 
them on their extended voyages to England, Spain, 
France, Italy, the West Indies, and South America. 
In so doing they acquired an education and a culture 
that enabled them to make a far-reaching contribu- 
tion to the social, commercial, literary and religious 
life of New England. 
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Enter their homes to-day and you are at once 
confronted with evidences of refinement and good 
taste. Art treasures, wonderful pieces of solid ma- 
hogany furniture, and other antiques, brought across 
the ocean from all parts of the old world, greet your 
eye on every hand. There is nothing suggestive of 
ostentation in these homes, and thé people living in 
them to-day are modest but substantial citizens 
who love simplicity and genuineness. 

I should like to write of the porgy factories, a 
thing of the past, which for so many years repre- 
sented a really great industry in Round Pond. The 
porgy is a small salt water fish from which a very fine 
grade of oil is manufactured. In the old days these 
fish were found in great quantities off the coast of 
Maine. Thousands of tons of them were brought into 
Round Pond, in large fishing steamers, where the fac- 
tories reduced them to oil, which was shipped in 
barrels to all parts of the world. 

A strange and unaccountable occurrence resulted 
in the closing of the porgy factories. The porgies 
themselves totally and suddenly disappeared from 
the waters along the coast of Maine, and they have 
never returned. Where they went, what became of 
them, why they left, has never been explained. 
Probably the porgies themselves did not know why 
they departed. Did they get sick of being caught and 
made into oil? 

But I must come to the preaching part of my 
story. The Brown Church, on the hillside overlooking 
the harbor, as Dr. Perkins has explained in his article, 
was built as a union church in 1853. The original 
plan was to have but one church in the community. 
A Methodist minister was holding services in the 
town at the time the building project was started. 
The people, representing several different phases of 
religious belief, were worshiping together, and they 
began a canvass for the money with which to build 
a church, on the assumption that they were to erect 
a union edifice. It developed, however, that it was 
to be a Methodist church under the control of the 
Methodist Conference. The Universalists and a few 
others withdrew and built, on the opposite side of the 
street from the Methodist church, the edifice known 
as the “Brown Church.” It so happens that the 
Universalists have been about the only ones to use 
the church for public worship during the intervening 
years. Services are held during July and August of 
each year. Occasionally, as was the case this year, 
a service is held on the first Sunday in September. 

The interior of the church grips you and holds 
you the moment you enter, and it leaves an indelible 
impression upon your mind. Simplicity and good 
taste, expressive of the best religious and ecclesiastical 
traditions of New England, are in evidence on every 
side. An atmosphere of reverence and worship per- 
vades the place. For two delightful, happy months I 
occupied the pulpit and preached to splendid con- 
gregations, which grew larger as the summer ad- 
vanced. The congregations were made up largely of 
summer residents, who were in Round Pond for a 
vacation. It is not only interesting but reassuring, 
in these days of alleged indifference to the church, to 
note that these people were so constant in their at- 
tendance upon the Sunday services. Under the cir- 
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cumstances, you might expect them to take ad- 
vantage of Sunday as a day of complete emancipation, 
a day affording an opportunity to stay in bed until a 
late hour, resting, but such was not the case, for they 
were in evidence in the pews each Sunday. The 
church and the worshipers were an inspiration. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thompson, members of the 
First Universalist Church in Lowell, Mass., came over 
in their private yacht, from their beautiful summer 
home at Friendship, Long Island, on four different 
Sundays, bringing with them their entire company of 
week-end guests. On one of these trips they made us 
and our friends, the Lloyds, their guests for dinner on 
their yacht, lying at anchor in the harbor. Then we 
went with them for a cruise on Muscongus Bay. 

Our final] service, on the first day of September, 
was the most largely attended of any during the entire 
summer service. Seventy-eight people remained after 
the regular preaching service for the service of holy 
communion. Four people were received into the 
membership of the church. 

Several ministers, with their families, were 
regular members of my congregation. The Rev. 
Quay W. Rosselle, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Malden, Mass., the Rev. Seth Brooks, our own 
minister in Malden, Dr. Lorenzo D. Case of our First 
Church in Lowell, Mass., and the Rev. Clifford W. 
Collins, pastor of our church in Danbury, Conn., 
were among those who inspired me with their presence. 

The little Brown Church is a center of community 
life in Round Pond. Social functions, suppers, en- 
tertainments, lectures, concerts, pageants and as- 
sociation meetings, of one kind or another, are a 
frequent occurrence during the summer. The church 
school, with Milton Masters, a fine young man in his 
teens who bids fair to give a good account of himself 
in the years to come, acting as superintendent, carries 
on all through the winter months. Milton was one 
of the four to unite with the church. 

Universalism found its way into Round Pond 
quite early and largely through the influence of the 
daughter of Commodore Tucker, a commanding 
figure on the high seas during the Revolutionary 
War. Commodore Tucker entered the British Navy 
as a young man. He became a master in the art of 
navigation and was thoroughly versed in the secret 
codes of the British Navy. He was in England when 
the War of the Revolution seemed imminent. His 
name was mentioned to Washington, who sent word 
for him to return home at once. Barely escaping 
capture by the British, who did not propose to let 
him out of their clutches, he took passage on a sail- 
ing vessel, and finally reached America after being 
nearly lost at sea. He was immediately commis- 
sioned by Washington and put in command of a 
raiding ship. He rendered invaluable service to the 
cause of the colonies by preying upon British supply 
and troop ships. He captured many prizes from the 
British, and always managed to escape with his own 
ships. 

Commodore Tucker: moved to Boston when the 
struggle was over and located on Fleet Street, where 
his wife, “sitting at the western window of the parlor, 
frequently listened t» the preaching of the Rey. John 
Murray, in his church in Hanover Street, as there 


was no building at the corner to intercept the sound 
of his voice.’ Mrs. Tucker not only heard John 
Murray’s sermons but she became converted to his 
beliefs. Later the Tucker family moved to Bremen, 
Maine, about seven miles northeast from Round Pond. 

Mrs. Tucker’s interest in Universalism continued. 
She passed that interest on to her children and doubt- 
less to her neighbors in the surrounding country. Her 
grandson, Colonel 8. F. Hinds, gave the land on which 
the Brown Church in Round Pond was built. His 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Hinds Thompson, who lives 
during the summer in the old homestead directly 
across the road from the church, is one of its most 
devoted members and workers. She is the great 
granddaughter of Commodore Tucker and has in her 
possession many of the Commodore’s private papers, 
books, and other family heirlooms. Most interest- 
ing of all is the old spy-glass, given to Commodore 
Tucker by Washington in person, when he commis- 
sioned the Commodore to carry John Adams to France 
on a most important mission. It was this very spy- 
glass, now falling to pieces with age, that Tucker used 
in keeping lookout for enemy ships on that memorable 
voyage of long ago. 

Mrs. Thompson, now well along in years, has an 
excellent memory, richly stored with anecdotes about 
the Commodore and the whole countryside, and she 
relates them with pardonable pride. She serves as 
clerk of the Universalist society and is in her place 
in church every Sunday. 

My mind is full of incidents, stories and ex- 
periences I should like to share with my readers, but 


I must draw my narrative to a close. I can hear the 


Editor say now, “This is too long.” 

We carry with us memories of wonderfully hos- 
pitable people, of one of the loveliest spots on the 
Atlantic seacoast, of golden days out in the sunshine, 
picking berries, swimming and fishing, of clam- 
bakes with the Thompsons at their island summer 
home, of picnics with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis after a 
cruise in their sturdy launch or in their sailboat, of 
delicious clam chowder made by Mrs. Lewis and 
cooked over a wood fire blazing between the rocks, of 
cool silent moonlight nights under the stars, and, 
last, but not least, of the Sundays in the ‘Brown 
Church” where we worshiped together in spirit and 
in truth, with Mrs. Weatherbee of Auburndale, Mass., 
presiding at the piano and with Mrs. Lowe singing 
the solos and leading the congregation in singing the 
good old hymns of the church. | ; 

Best of all, the kind friends asked us to return to 
them next summer. Can you blame us for taking an 
option on a small cottage on the hill up back of the 
village by the old granite quarry, with a view of the 
Camden Mountains to the east, the open sea on the 
south, and the river valley leading up toward Waldo- 
boro on the north? Long live Round Pond and her 
gracious, kindly people! 

* * * 


No mystery is here; no special boon 

For high and not for Jow: for proudly graced, 

And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 

To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 

As from the haughty palace. 
Wordsworth. 
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The Unitarians 


Mortimer Smith 


m|HE Unitarians, theologically, are the most 
‘| liberal religious sect in the United States— 
—and also the most insignificant numerically. 

si] The movement came into existence in this 
Santry more than a hundred years ago, but since that 
time it has succeeded in gaining but 60,000 adherents. 
Other sects with far shorter histories and far less 
reasonable theologies have done much better—Chris- 
tian Science, for instance. The divine inspiration 
descended upon Mrs. Eddy in 1866, only sixty-three 
years ago, but to-day some of the more optimistic 
Christian Scientists estimate that no less than 10,000,- 
000 disciples believe in the miraculous power of her 
gospel. 

Perhaps Unitarianism would have become more 
widespread were it not for the fact that Unitarians 
seem to have no proselyting zeal. whatsoever. Apart 
from the publishing of pamphlets describing their 
history and beliefs, which are distributed gratis to 
those who ask for them, they make no effort to spread 
their gospel and win converts. One of the favorite 
taunts of the Orthodox is that they have never sent 
a single missionary to foreign lands to save the poor 
heathen. The fact that the movement had its origin 
in New England and has been, until recent years, al- 


most exclusively a phenomenon of the state of Mas- 


sachusetts, has no doubt had some bearing on the 
fact that its adherents lack the ardor that the Evan- 
gelical Churches have always displayed. A certain 
sense of intellectual superiority has been character- 
istic of Unitarians from the beginning, and it. has 
caused them to hold aloof from the coarse methods 
employed by other sects to swell their ranks. They 
have always been very exclusive, as befits Boston 
Brahmins. For if the masses have not embraced 
the faith, then every president of Harvard University 
has, from 1810 down to the present day. So have all 
the literary lions of the North—Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whittier, Lowell and Holmes—and many American 
statesmen, North and South—Webster, Sumner, 
Edward Everett, Calhoun, Hannibal Hamlin, John 
Marshall and Joseph Story. A host of other famous 
Americans have also been Unitarians—among them 
Margaret Fuller, Agassiz, Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. 
Anthony, John Fiske, Francis Parkman, Horace Mann 
and Lucretia Mott. The church proudly claims the 
late Steinmetz and the late Luther Burbank, but there 
is some doubt if either of them, strictly speaking, 
could have been called a Unitarian, though the elec- 
trical wizard was a friend of the Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, of the Unitarian church in Schenectady, and on 
occasion attended that church, and Burbank seems 
to have been at least spiritually if not officially a Uni- 
tarian. The late Senator Robert M. LaFollette was 
a Unitarian and so is Senator Duncan I. Fletcher of 
Florida. So is Mr. Hoover’s new superintendent of 
Federal prisons, Sanford Bates. So are David Starr 
Jordan, Chief Justice Taft, Robert Millikan; Alice 
Foote MacDougall (the coffee queen) and A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 

Thus the worldly elite if not the heavenly elect 


go to make up this little sect. If the fellowship is 
comprised of such as these, why bother about the 
rabble? This has always been the attitude of the 
Boston Unitarian. But now that-centers of Uni- 
tarianism are growing up in other cities and men of a 
less strictly academic type than the preachers of yes- 
terday are entering the ministry, the church is losing 
some of its superior aloofness. It is, indéed, even 
venturing to conduct missions, not dissimilar to the 
Catholic mission for non-Catholics, in parts of the 
country that are strongholds of fundamentalism. 
These missions are preaching services at which the 
uninitiate may hear the gospel of liberal Christianity 
expounded by the most adroit and attractive per- 
sonalities of the denomination. In New York, es- 
pecially, the Unitarians seem to be waking up, for in 
recent issues of the local papers are to be found ‘ad- 
vertisements paid for by the Metropolitan Conference 
of Unitarian Churches inviting the reader to investi- 
gate “‘a church for people who think.’”’ This break 
with the shy tradition seems to be a direct’ result 
of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy. 
Unitarianism has proceeded on its way through- 
out the years so unpretentiously that many otherwise 
enlightened persons have but a vague idea of what 
it’s all about. The general impression is that it is 
sort of second cousin to Hpiscopalianism, with the 
same rather elastic moral code for its constituents 
but without the ritualistic frumpery of that church. 
The rigidly orthodox Protestant, although frequently 
frowning on what he considers the laxity of the Epis- 
copalians in dealing with sin and the Devil, yet ac- 
cepts their theology. But he anathematizes the Uni- 
tarians forever because Unitarian theology definitely 
rejects all the doctrines of revealed Christianity. 
This rejection is only implied; the Unitarians have 
no set creed of denial, as the Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians and Methodists have creeds of affirmation. 
They have, indeed, no creed at all; the nearest ap- 
proach to one is a statement accredited to James 
Freeman Clarke (it is still to be found in the Sunday 
school rooms ‘of some of the more old-fashioned 
churches, framed and hung upon the wall) which 
declares: “‘We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus and the 
progress of mankind onward and upward forever.’’ 
The General Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches meeting in 1894 also declared: ‘“These 
churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in ac- 
cordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God, and love to men.” 
Unitarianism as a type of religious thought is 
thus as old as Jewish monotheism, and as an organized 
religion can be traced back to the sixteenth century. 
In the early Christian Church the prevailing thought 
was monotheistic, and in so far as they were true sons 
of Israel even Jesus and Paul can be said to have been 
Unitarians. The view of God as a unity which 
was the position of Arius seems to have prevailed 
hroughout Christendom until the Council of Nicea in 
, where it was supplanted by the Trinitarianism of 
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Athanasius, which placed Jesus and the Holy Ghost 
as co-equal Persons with the Father in the God-head. 
After this Council Arianism was smothered, as was 
all free thinking in science and philosophy, and not 
until the Renaissance did Unitarianism again become 
an influence. As an organization it first appeared in 
Transylvania with the conversion of the church at 
Kolozsvar in 1568, under the leadership of Francis 
David. Churches also flourished in Poland during 
this century, but were finally suppressed. In England 
the first Unitarian church was organized in London in 
1774. In America, King’s Chapel, Boston, became 
Unitarian in 1787. Thus Unitarianism has a back- 
ground extending much farther into the past than 
those of most. other Protestant sects. Whatever 
other indictment may be brought against it, it can 
not be said to lack the dignity of age. 

The historical reason for the founding of Uni- 
tarianism in America was the inability of certain New 
England Congregationalists to accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Asa logical outcome of this doubt they 
denied also the deity of Jesus and the historic doctrines 
of the church regarding his person, but they never- 
theless accepted his teachings and called themselves 
Christians, to the scandal of the Orthodox. The 
patron saint of the movement was William Ellery 
Channing, who in 1819 delivered his famous Baltimore 
sermon at the installation of the Rev. Jared Sparks, 
wherein he defined the chief points of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. This sermon was the direct cause of a split 
between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians within 
the Congregational Church, and Jed to the founding 
in 1825 of the American Unitarian Association, which 
has functioned ever since. 

It conducts all the denominational business, 
such as building new churches, aiding weak ones, 
distributing literature, arranging pensions, etc., and is 
comprised of a president and a corps of officers repre- 
senting districts all over the United States. The 
president of the association from 1900 to 1927 was 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, whose father, the late Charles 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard, was looked upon as 
the lay pope of the movement. Urbane and imper- 
turbable, the younger Eliot ruled the denomination 
with a strong hand during his term of office, serving 
as a foil to those radicals who would commit it to acts 
not in keeping with the Bostonian tradition. Upon 
the death of Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church in Boston, Dr. Eliot 
relinquished the presidency to become his successor 
in what is generally considered to be the wealthiest 
and most distinguished Unitarian parish in America. 
His influence, however, is still a potent factor in the 
denomination, and his successor, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
carries on its affairs with admirable fidelity to the 
Eliot policies. 

Being a small sect, the Unitarians have but 
one denominational journal, the Christian Register, 
but this is one of the best edited and most interesting 
religious magazines in the country. Its editor is Dr. 
‘ Albert C. Dieffenbach, who assumed control in 1918 
and since then has adroitly changed it from a typical 
church paper, with the traditional pastoral notes, 
Sunday school stories, etc., into a journal of opinion 
with more emphasis on extra-religious problems, 


sociological, economic and political, than on purely 
church matters. He has succeeded in making it 
comparable to those other excellent journals, the 
Churchman and the Christian Century. He was one 
of the first liberal clergymen to take fundamentalism 
seriously as a menace, and his vigorous editorials 
have done much to spur Unitarians and other liberals 
into a defense of the faith against the onslaughts of 
the Orthodox. He is uncompromising in his demand 
for freedom of teaching, and devotes much of his time 
to lecturing on behalf of religious liberty. 
Unfortunately, the records do not show that he 
has always been so ardent. Although himself of 
German parentage, he was, during the late crusade 
for democracy, in the very forefront of the clerical 
patrioteers who assured us that God was on the 
American side and against the unspeakable Hun. 
His editorials, which were later to ring with passion- 
ate devotion to religious liberty, were at this time far 
less devoted to that ideal; on the contrary, he preached 
a strenuous militarism which denounced in no uncer- 
tain terms those few pastors who opposed America’s 
entry into the war on the ground that the spirit of 
Christ was not compatible with slaughter. But this 
inconsistency on the part of liberals, whether Uni- 
tarian or not, is characteristic. The liberties they de- 
fend are the ones in which they happen to be in- 
terested. Dr. Dieffenbach defends religious radicals 
and denounces pacifists just as the Rev. John Haynes 


‘Holmes works himself into a frenzy over violations of 


the right of free speech but openly approves prohibi- 
tion. 

The home of the association is in Boston and that 
city has always been the Mecca of Unitarianism: Of 
the 422 Unitarian churches in the whole United States, 
at least two-thirds are in New England, and more 
than twenty in the city of Boston. The best people 
in Boston have always been Unitarians, as the best 
people always tend toward clannishness. No one 
could be prouder of his label than a Boston Unitarian; 
it stamps him at once as one of the elite, devoid of the 
vulgarities of the common man and shining with in- 
tellectual superiority. Not a little of that feeling is 
well justified, although of late, along with the general 
decay of Boston as the American Athens, Unitarianism 
seems also to be degenerating. But it is still respected 
in Boston as nowhere else in America, and its clergy 
are accepted as the full peers of the divines of more 
Orthodox denominations. 

Unitarians have always been clannish even 
among themselves, and many a pastor outside New 
England has been heard to complain of the aloofness 
of headquarters. This aloofness has often b2en a 
handicap to Unitarians in other sections of the coun- 
try, who in their naive idealism have desired to make 
the church something more than a fashionable club. 
The case of the Rev. John Haynes Holmes offers an 
example. Back in 1907, when he was just graduated 
from Harvard, he was called to the ministry of the 
Church of the Messiah in New York, then a center 
of pious and wealthy Unitarianism. He succeeded 
Dr. Minot Savage, the most illustrious Unitarian 
preacher of the day, and the pastor emeritus of his 
church was the famous and venerable Robert Collyer. 
Mr. Holmes was and is a pulpit orator of extraor- 
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dinary talent and he quickly attracted large audi- 
ences, but before long it was discovered, not without 
consternation, that he was not only a theological but 
also a social and political radical as well, preaching a 
polite but ardent Socialism. He championed, to the 
scandal of the denomination in general, all sorts of 
social heresies, but the unkindest cut of all was his 
attitude toward the World War. Like his famous 
colleagues in light and leading, Dr. Fosdick and 
Rabbi Wise, he was a pacifist before America entered 
the war, but unlike them he remained one all through 
it, declaring, “I am opposed to war in general 
and to this war in particular,” and further: ‘Other 
pulpits may preach recruiting sermons; mine will not. 
Other parish houses may be turned into drill halls 
and rifle ranges; ours will not. Other clergymen may 
pray to God for victory for our arms; I will not. 
In this church, if nowhere else in America, the Ger- 
mans will still be included in the family of God’s 
children.” 

If Holmes had behaved himself in those trying 
days there seems no doubt that he would have at- 
tained to the same position of eminence and respect- 
ability within the denomination that was enjoyed by 
the late Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers and the late 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, and is still being en- 
joyed by Dr. Samuel Eliot and Dr. Francis Peabody. 
For, despite his preoccupation with all the newest 
schemes for reconstructing society and his champion- 
ing of every new prophet that comes along, from 
Rabindranath Tagore and Charles Rann Kennedy to 
Eugene V. Debs and Judge Ben B. Lindsey, he is an 
able man, one of the ablest in a profession that has 
few ablemen. But he was never given his just deserts 
during the time he was a Unitarian minister. His 
fellow clergymen, especially in Boston, always looked 
upon him a bit askance as a good man gone wrong. 
To this day he has not been given any honorary de- 
grees, but remains plain Mr. Holmes, though practical- 
ly all his more literate colleagues are doctors of 
divinity. When the war was over he still refused to 
settle down, and so resigned from the American 
Unitarian Association in 1919, thereby ceasing to 
function as a Unitarian clergymen. Although his 
church remained legally Unitarian, he succeeded 
in changing its name to the Community Church of 
New York and announced that it was now “an in- 
stitution of religion for all people, regardless of race, 
creed or color.” 

Boston, as I have hinted, is now losing its old 
prestige as a Unitarian stronghold, and the most vi- 
tal influence of the movement is now felt in other 
parts of the country. Outside of Boston the Uni- 
tarians seem to have achieved a genuine freedom for 
their clergy, who comprise men of all shades and 
varieties of thought, all dwelling together in surprising 
harmony. The Rev. Dr. Preston Bradley, of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, who preaches to two 
thousand people every Sunday while staid old King’s 
Chapel and the Arlington Street Church in Boston 
are two-thirds empty, is a former Presbyterian and 
retains many of the mannerisms of the old exhortive 
type of preacher; to him liberalism is not a cold in- 
tellectualism but a great cause which he proclaims 
with fiery zeal. Dr. William Sullivan, late minister 


of the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, is a former 
priest and teacher at the Catholic University who 
long since lost intellectual faith in the dogmas of 
Mother Church, but seems to have retained the 
Catholic’s mystic sense and feeling for beauty; he re- 
mains the only one of his kind, that strange anomaly, 
a Unitarian mystic. In Indianapolis there is another 
large Unitarian society whose minister is the Rev. 
John Dietrich, an extreme rationalist and leader of 
the humanists; about this group I shall have a word 
later. 

The difference in types among the clergy is also 
illustrated in New York. Manhattan Island has 
but three Unitarian parishes, the oldest of which is 
All Souls, founded in 1819. As befits such a venerable 
institution, All Souls has always been a citadel of 
Unitarian orthodoxy and its clergy respected exem- 
plars of the Unitarian tradition. Its parishioners have 
been people of solid worth in the community; Peter 
Cooper and Joseph H. Choate were both members 
and George P. Baker, the banker, has been a trustee 
for many years. The present pastor, Dr. Minot 
Simons, is a conservative Unitarian whose liberalism 
is indistinguishable from the evangelical liberalism of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick; he is also an ardent de- 
nominationalist and in general a perfect type of the 
Bostonian Unitarian. The Community Church is 
still a Unitarian body despite the fact that its minister, 
the aforementioned John Haynes Holmes, has him- 
self resigned from that body. The other New 
York church is the West Side, formerly known as the 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. Its minister until 
recently was the Rev. A. Wakefield Slaten, a theo- 
logical radical of the most advanced sort, who might 
also be said to be spiritually more akin to the Free- 
thinkers Society than to the Unitarian Church. 

Here are three men, each of whom differs radi- 
cally from the others in his approach to religion and 
each with his own panacea for the reformation of man, 
mingling one with the other on the most amiable 
basis in the fellowship of the same organization. 
It is hard to imagine any other denomination in 
America, with the possible exception of the Epis- 
copalians, wherein such men could dwell together 
without one protesting the other’s heresy and de- 
manding his expulsion from the body of the true faith. 
—From the American Mercury. Reprinted by special 
permission. 


We should have printed the rest of this article next week 
had permission been secured. It was not refused, but a de- 
cision had to be put off and we could not wait. The last half 
of the article deals with the dignity of Unitarian preaching. 
The author pays a high tribute to Theodore Parker, but asserts 
that preachers of to-day are more timid. Unitarian clergymen, 
however, he believes are the most enlightened in the country 
and Unitarian people among the best people ofthe community. 
No Unitarian could join the Anti-Saloon League or Anti-Tobacco 
League, or Watch and Ward Society, although some might be 
prohibitionists. Some space is given to the Rev. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter, both strong and weak things about him being stated. 
The last part of the article deals in an amusing way with the 
humanist movement. To the author it seems absurd to try to 
reconcile the two groups or have them worshiping together. 
He wonders why the humanists do not go into the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society. 


The Editor. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 
XI. Rainy Days at the Farm 


Johannes 


ay 'TER three days of tiny showers and little 

Al sprinkles that hardly laid the dust under 
the trees, the blessed rain came at last. 
Just one week after our sizzling Labor Day 
it began at five o’clock in the morning. By eight 
o’clock it was coming down steadily, and by ten 
o’clock things were dripping. 

We took our share of credit as rain-makers, for 
just as soon as we had given orders to paint all the 
farm buildings, and put on one new roof, the rain 
started. But we shall be happy to have the painting 
and roofing held up, if only the little trout can be 
saved, and the wells and springs and streams can be 
filled before winter sets in. The roofing is safe in the 
dry half of the big barn, the paint is locked up in the 
wagon house—white and green for the house, red and 
white for the other buildings. Let the rain come. It 
can not affect our new paint. 

The morning of the rain was the morning for the 
stoves to “act up.”” The kitchen range did a famous 
job of smoking. It had exhibited tendencies that 

‘way ever since we arrived, but we had humored it 
and nursed it and induced it to draw. Now it abso- 
lutely refused to be cajoled any longer. So we 
turned to the oil stove, which to our dismay came 
down with a sudden case of dirt in the pipes, and no oil 
stove wire or poker on the premises to clean it out. 
Between the two of them it was 6.30 a.m. before we 
sat down to eat. But all turned out well. A man 
who had arrived to do roofing came in and helped 
diagnose the complaint of the range. There was 
nothing in the pipe and nothing at the elbow in the 
attic, but when we took the pipe out of the chimney 
we found soot so deep that it almost covered the open- 
ing. Some time in the fifteen years that we have used 
it, the old chimney may have been cleaned out, but 
we have no record of it. 

There are all kinds of rainy day jobs on a farm, 
even if little farming is carried on. There is wood to 
chop or carry. There is an old desk to clean out. 
There is a little used room to sweep. There are 
letters to answer, books to read, extra things to cook. 
The Madame tacked up interesting and beautiful 
pictures from the best of the Sunday supplements, 
and cleaned out our linen closet. If one is conserva- 
tive in such matters and lets the linen closet alone for 
years, the old newspapers on the shelves afford in- 
teresting reading. One may find a dramatic account 
of the battle of Jutland or the entry of the United 
States in the World War. ‘Thus one is encouraged to 
mix literature with grubbing, which is what was in- 
tended from before the foundations of the earth. 

We had to celebrate our first rainy day with a 
rainy day ]Juncheon—that is one which involves a little 
more care in preparation. As one of the important 
industries of Cobleskill is the manufacture of self- 
rising buckwheat flour, and as the head of the oldest 
of the four mills always presents us with his Gold 
Medal brand, and as we seldom have griddle-cakes 
anywhere else, we voted for buckwheat cakes and 


maple syrup. Here is where cooking genius has a 
chance. The jealous may carp, and cry, “Why, it’s 
nothing to do, just mix water or milk with the flour 
and bake them,” but I ask a discerning public: Is it 
nothing to build a real fire? Is it nothing to grease 
properly a griddle? Is it nothing to find the right 
kind of receptacle to mix in and pour from? Is it 
nothing to make batter just thick enough and just 
thin enough? Is it nothing to pour out the right quan- 
tity, flop them over at the instant they reach a golden 
brown, and take them off when the back side says 
they are done? And is it nothing to make the griddle 
cook*evenly and time things to be done al! at once? 
Ah, there is an art in baking griddle-cakes. Pay no 
attention to those who cry pooh! They were a great 
success. But, as I explained to the Madame, a plate- 
ful of mangled ones, pale ones, burned ones, had been 
prepared purposely for the birds. 

The generation of our grandmothers had no use 
for prepared buckwheat, which has a percentage of 
wheat flour mixed in, but we of to-day are entirely 
willing to tone down the strong flavor of the buck- 
wheat. 

Eating these cakes brings up visions of the buck- 
wheat fields of which there are so many in Schoharie 
County. When buckwheat is in blossom, the breezes 
carry the sweet odors for miles. The bees make from 
it a beautiful dark honey with a distinct flavor which 
some people prefer to clover honey, the standard of 
excellence among the country folks. And when the 
blossoms have withered and the dirty-looking brown- 
ish grains have come, the red stalks of the buckwheat. 
are a beautiful sight, and the red stubble when the 
crops have been harvested may be seen for a long 
distance. 

The rainy day was the time for “Red Rump” 
to come back. “Red Rump” is our chipmunk, and 
we have not seen him for some time. But there he 
was on the cellar door close by the kitchen window 
where we were eating griddle-cakes. We had grain 
for him and put peanuts on our marketing list, so: 
“Red Rump” will fare well if he will stand by. 

The pear trees for which the little farm has been 
famous for many years seem to have been affected 
not at all by the drought. Standing below the house 
on the last slope before the creek, they apparently 
have been able to find aJ] the moisture that they need. 
There are a Bartlett, two or three seckels, and two 
early pears, on one side yellow as butter and on the 
other red as a highly colored pippin. We never have 
paid much attention to these early ones, except to 
walk carefully under them when they are ripe, because 
of the black hornets which swarm about them, but 
this year we have used them. Part of the advantage 
of a vacation of this kind is to have change in every 
way possible. So we have stewed these pears for 
dessert in place of the apricots and peaches we use so 
much in the city. Some of our friends tell us that it 
is desecration to cook beautiful fresh fruit, but as we 
do not object even mentally to their having it fresh, 
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uncooked, we claim the right without apology to 
have it fresh cooked. A friend who is a great physi- 
cian, who travels every year in countries outside the 
tourist belt, says he can always get “compote,” or 
cooked fresh fruit, everywhere, and it solves one part 
of the health problem for him in places where sanitary 
conditions are not good. Traveling with him we 
have got in the way of using much cooked fruit, and 
have come to like it. So one rainy day task is to 
pare and quarter the pears and early apples and cook 
them. One lot of pears too sound and beautiful to 
touch with the knife we cooked whole, and they seemed 
to be even better than the others. 

And lest we forget them let us bring in here the 
ever-bearing raspberries, on that same rich, well- 
watered slope. My lawyer brother wrote us to look 
for them, or we never should have dreamed of having 
raspberries when all the wild ones have been gone for 
weeks. But there they were—all we could use, and 
quantities more coming along. They are on “ever- 
bearing bushes’ that this lawyer fisherman fruit- 
loving brother has set out in years past. One of the 
two best recreations of the Madame is to pick berries 
and arrange flowers. Usually at the farm she has 
full scope for both. 

Gradually we have assembled a library at the 
farm. It started with bound volumes of old maga- 
zines, discarded school histories, and novels that 
had had their day. Then at a sale we got hold of 
some good sets of Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper, 
Mark Twain, the ‘‘World’s Greatest Literature,” and 
the “Best of the World’s Classics.” Gradually other 
books have been added—left behind by people who 
have been at the farm, or sent up when shelf room was 
needed elsewhere. “The Complete Poultry Book” 
is in this library, “Sermons Preached in English 
Churches,” by Phillips Brooks, “Successful Houses, 
and How to Build Them,” and Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth.”’ A good rainy day job is to dust, 
sort, and rearrange the books. For the first time we 
counted them and found approximately 380. Book- 
sellers complain that too many people to-day have 
given up owning books. If they read at all they use 
public libraries or circulating libraries. If they go 
away they have the latest fiction sent up to be returned 
in a week or two. We probably are entitled to be 
called “book lovers.” We own books. We carry 
them around with us. But we have discovered that 
the book that is read or consulted is the book that is 
at hand—not at the library, even if the library is only 
a block away, not at the office, even if the office is 
only downstairs. The book must be on the spot. 
That is why we permit ourselves to be a little extrava- 
gant in letting books go to the farm and in buying 
duplicates if needed. The book that is at hand may 
prove to be a veritable gold mine of pleasure. 

For example, on this trip we picked up “My 
Story,” by Hall Caine, the British novelist, published 
in 1909. Every night in our big sitting room by the 
light of a large oil lamp, the Madame has read several 
chapters aloud, while her spouse has walked up and 
down or dropped comfortably on to the couch. We 
practically finished this book by each one getting at 
it occasionally alone. It is not only the story of how 
Hall Caine, a poor boy on the Isle of Man, got his 


foothold in literature, but it is the story of his most 
intimate friends, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, John Rus- 
kin, Robert Buchanan, T. E. Brown, Wilkie Collins, 
and a most interesting discussion of “the literary 
life.” 

What a wonderful thing is a book! Up into the 
hills, far away from the turmoil of life, on long eve- 
nings when to some people the old farmhouse might 
seem lonely, a gifted man came to us and chatted 
with us on the most interesting themes, and the 
moment that we began to grow sleepy he quietly 
went away. He showed us the inside of a humble 
cottage on the Isle of Man, he told us about school 
days in Liverpool, his start as an architect’s assistant, 
his self-education in literature, the fate that made him 
a friend of Rossetti, and how he came to write books 
like “The Manxman,” ‘The Deemster,” “The Scape- 
goat,” “The Bondman.”’ Always we were coming 
upon passages as interesting as this: 

“Tf I have painted this little picture of our 
primitive patriarchal life in a remote parish of the 
Isle of Man as recently as fifty years ago (now seventy) 
it has not been merely for its own sake, but chiefly in 
order to say that poverty, if it is sweet and not bitter, 
is in my view a condition far more blessed of God 
than wealth, bringing human hearts closer together 
in mutual dependence and brotherhood. I think 
that is why the poor are so good to each other, and 
when I remember the intimacies of my own earlier 
days, both in my grandmother’s house and my 
mother’s, my rapturous joy in the possession of little 
things, I am almost sorry for my own children be- 
cause they were born to a condition of life which I 
had worked so hard to make better than my own.” 

It seemed also as if Rossetti, that enigmatical 
Italian Britisher, had been with us too. Our own 
twenty-foot sitting room with its rag rugs, old-fash- 
ioned rockers, couch and stove, became Rossetti’s 
large irregular studio in London, “with easels of 
various size, some very large, at irregular angles nearly 
all over the floor,”’ and, conjured up by the genius of 
Caine, the painter and poet once so misunderstood, 
so set right by loyal friends, was with us too. That is 
what a book may do. 

One of the great joys of this first rainy day was 
the coming to life of our beloved Stony Creek. The 
rain had let up earlier in the day, and toward night 
we walked down to the bridge. As we approached 
the stream we heard a slight musical gurgle or ripple. 
On the up-stream side of the bridge there were pools 
here and there in the stony bed of the stream, and a 
trickle of water between. On the down-stream side 
all was dry except for a pool made by the rain. But 
as we stood there we had the great pleasure of seeing 
the water creep under the bridge, disappear in the 
gravel, reappear in the pool below, gradually cover 
the gravel, work its way around this big stone, then 
that one, and at Jast make a little flowing, rippling, 
connection between the pools above and the one be- 
low. We talked about the surprise and joy of the little 
fishes as the cold mountain water came down to them 
at last, bringing new life to the half-stagnant pools. 
We saw too many little bodies floating on the sur- 
face—trout and minnows, victims of the drought. 

How much we make of this “dry spell,’’ we said to 
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one another. After all the country is green. The 
woods are turning lovely shades of red and yellow. 
The cattle may find the picking dry here and there, 
but still there is plenty of food. In the field across 
the road there is a fine growth of clover which has 
come up since haying. What do we know about a 
drought compared with those vast areas of India or 
China where every spear of grass is seized by famished 
men, and where not only the bodies of little fishes 
but the bodies of little children may be found at every 
turn! We have a goodly land, and if now and then 
we have to thresh fewer bushels to the acre, we must 
not complain too much about it—at least not until 
the tax list is posted. 

In the New York Times, which comes regularly 
to the valley, we found to read this rainy day an in- 
teresting article: ‘“Here the President Finds Calm.” 
It contained not only a description of Rapidan Camp 
in the Blue Mountains of Virginia, but a statement 
of the philosophy back of the recreation which the 
President and thousands of our citizens every year 
seek. “In the transition from canvas to board,” 
says the writer, “there has been no loss of simplicity, 
no confusion of values. ... Trees he has in great 
abundance. Rough trunks of elm shoulder the smooth 
silver bark of beech. Oaks have stood there a hun- 
dred years smiling at the frivolous dance of young 
white birches. There is no sound but the liquid 
gossip of Mill Prong and Laurel Prong babbling news 


at each other across a narrowing wedge of rock as 
they hurry to join hands in the historic dignity of 
Rapidan River. Possums live in the hills, deer track 
their shy and high-heeled way down to drink in the 
clear streams. The air is crisp and the sun lures 
pungent fragrance out of laurel and hemlock. It is 
a kind of camp which cries aloud for old clothes and 
stout boots, for blue veils of wood smoke drifting 
through the trees and the snap of frying bacon im- 
pertinent above the murmur of the streams.” 

Speaking of the hard physical labor in which the 
President and his friends join, the article says: “It 
seems to be the established theory of the camp that 
it is more fun to do things yourself than to have them 
done to or for you.” Of the Hoovers’ “dislike of 
extraneous and cluttering detail’ it says: ‘‘All their 
lives they have been doing away with non-essentials 
in camps, from the Santa Clara foothills all the way 
to the Manchurian Mountains and on around the 
world. They have learned to achieve a simplicity 
that is neither stark nor uncomfortable, but invites 
to rest and the letting down of nervous strain.” 

Whether President or door keeper, minister or 
sexton, editor or printer’s devil—blessed is that man 
or woman who early in life finds out how best to 
achieve poise and calm, and steadfastly goes about it. 
And in all the blessed fellowships of nature lovers, 
a special tie binds those who have discovered the 
peace and beauty of the hills. 


Missionaries to Missionaries 
Bernard C. Ruggles 


LETTER from Miss Ruth Downing mailed 
from Honolulu to your Oakland, California, 
missionaries, says: “Your white handker- 
chief and Mrs. Ruggles’s pink hat remained 

ieen in view as the ship pulled out to sea. I wonder 

if you realize all that it meant to me to have you there. 

Besides being your own friendly selves, you stood to 

me as symbols of family and friends who could not be 

there. I was very conscious of waves of thought and 
prayer flowing to me from many parts of the world— 

in America and in Japan—and somehow you were a 

medium of expression for them. The flowers from 

your dear gardens have lasted well. I hope our 
church knows of and appreciates the unique service 
you render.” 

This beautiful appreciation recalls the many 
ministries to our missionaries—going or returning— 
which we have been privileged to render. The tears 
flowing down the cheeks of Dr. G. I. Keirn of sainted 
memory as loving arms of welcome reached out to him 
when his feet touched the western shores of the home- 
land, the Lobdells returning with the very evidence 
upon their faces that they had in truth given of their 
life blood in the service of their church—how happy 
we were to take these into our church home and own 
homes to give unto them as they had given! 

Outward bound, we recall Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
G. Ayres, with “leis” of live-saver mints fashioned 
by Mrs. John Wesley Carter, sojourning in San 
Francisco at the time. The Cary brood, for whom we 
opened a big department store on Labor Day that 


they might be properly “feathered” for seven years 
in Japan. Then again Georgene Bowen going and 
Bernice Kent coming, with in between the return- 
ings severally of Father and “Mother Cary’s chickens,” 
leaving only one with these truly self-sacrificing 
parents. How greatly we must measure up to this 
greater love that moves them to break such precious 
family ties that bind and bless for the sake of the 
service in His Name. Would you? 

“And what more shal] I say, for the time will fail 
me if I tell’ of the several meetings of Miss Hatha- 
way, of Kawabata and the “proxy” provision for the 
Stetsons. Miss Downing adds in her letter: ‘Night 
before last, we passed the Lincoln (a sister boat of 
the Dollar Line) and saluted with all the pomp and 
ceremony of the sea.” Young Harry Cary was on 
the Lincoln, whom we were to meet and speed on his 
way to Chicago. She continues: ‘There are many 
children on board and I have had a happy time to- 
day telling stories to them. The value was three- 
fold: the children were entertained, I had a good 
time, the rest of the ship had two hours of peace.” 

Ruth Downing will remember her last day in 
America. Her train would not pass through Oakland, 
so I boarded it at Richmond at 7.20 a.m. It did 
not stop long enough for me to explain why I was ab- 
ducting her. It carried us on to the Ferry Terminal 
at Richmond Pier, with my “dependable” Dodge 
miles away at the station. What to do? I could 
open a department store for the Carys, why not 
back up a train for our convenience? And I did. 
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The superintendent of the division came into the car. 
That helped some, for he was an old friend. I took 
Ruth into ‘The Woodshed,” a waffle “joint” in 
Berkeley near the campus, for breakfast. Then on 
to Oakland and up to Harmony House, where even 
the wild quail came into our gardens to greet her. 
Lunch was truly a communion. We took her over to 
San Francisco by auto-ferry and down to her boat and 
the “bon voyage” of which she has written. 
How brave and buoyant the spirit of the outward 
bound! Mrs. Ruggles was so moved by the attitude 
of Ruth Downing, who, instead of being sad over the 
separation from friends and homeland, was anxious 
only for the best welfare of Friendly House, the work 
she was leaving for the call to Japan! We shall 
always remember her visit to Harmony House, a 
perfect day in the ministry of missionaries to mis- 


sionaries. 
* * * 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP* 
Dan F. Bradley 


It gives me an especial thrill to participate in this love feast 
with people who really care for us. It has been my good fortune 
to serve for many years as a rather quiet member of our National 
Council’s Commission on Inter-Church Relations: first under 
the chairmanship of the late venerable, irenic scholar, Dr. 
Newman Smythe of New Haven, and later under the leadership 
of Dr. Frank Sanders, who has devoted months of study and 
conference with various groups of denominational leaders— 
manifesting a spirit of friendliness and good sense quite rare 
among ecclesiastics. In spite of these labors of two of our finest 
leaders—the results have been, until now, disappointing. 

Twenty-two years ago we negotiated with the United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants with a view to consolidating 
our three bodies. A great meeting of delegates assembled at 
Dayton. We were guests of the United Brethren, and our Dr. 
Douglas Mackenzie framed a statement of views which was 
unanimously adopted with pious fervor. That statement is 
to-day our Ohio basis for interpretation of our faith. But when 
the enthusiasm of the moonlight of a June evening faced the 
stern midday blaze of machine-cranking secretaries on the one 
hand and hard-boiled machine-worshiping bishops on the other, 
there grew up a coldness and an emphasis of difficulties, and a 
calling of unpleasant names, Sabellian, Manichaean, to say 
nothing of Unitarian and Universalist, so that the whole proj- 
ect was quietly allowed to fade away. Jt was a Mid-West 
project, and the Easterners had little interest in it. 

Again, just before the World War, there arose an enthusiasm 
to become intimate with the Episcopalians. This was an Hast- 
ern interest centering about Boston and New Haven, growing 
out of the beautiful service rendered to the church by Phillips 
Brooks. Who would not be eager to affiliate with a church where 
such rare souls as Brooks and Lawrence were the gracious bishops? 
The formula of union only required the simple process of secur- 
ing for our Congregational ministers true “‘tactual’’ ordination 
by the laying on of hands of our men by some bishop of the 
Anglican communion. To many of our men the proposition 
was ridiculous. What grace had any bishop to give to such 
prophets as George Gordon or Charles Jefferson through the 
“tactual’’ ordination? Nevertheless the thing was to be tried. 
A victim, professor at. Yale, Congregationally ordained, was 
offered up to the Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut. But that 
worthy ecclesiast saw through the camouflage and declined to be 
a part of the foolish scheme. So that fell through after a wordy 
torrent of animadversion. Dr. Herring, our National Council 
Secretary, was deeply disappointed by the fiasco, in which he, 
with Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, had so great an interest. 


*An address delivered at the Ohio State Conference. 
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Then came our late lamented effort to join our free ideas with 
the heavy-hued Calvinism of the Presbyterians. Some of us had 
a real hope that liberalism in the Presbyterian Church had gone 
so far that, through Union Seminary and the Chicago progressive 
element, there would be a chance to unite our churches on equal 
terms in given areas, although the General Assembly might not 
agree to merge all its concerns with ours. We were further en- 
couraged because the Federal Council had moved far in the 
direction of a broader fellowship, and in the leadership of that 
Federal Council there were several side-steppers of great agility 
who belonged to us, and to the Presbyterian fold as well. 

But the Fundamentalist-Modernist tornado broke loose, 
and the prospect of such sturdy orthodoxarians as Dr. Mac- 
Cartney and Dr. Mark Mathews sitting at the same Lord’s table 
with Dr. Charles R. Brown and Dr. Carl Patton became gradu- 
ally dim and faded. The beginnings made in Cleveland were 
speedily checked and withdrawn, and there came a word to us 
from the Presbytery that they would continue to love us—very 
far off. 

In all of these instances the failure to unite has arisen not 
so much from fundamental differences as from the possession of 
ancient bric-a-brac, the disposition of which has always been a 
puzzle. No intelligent Presbyterian that I have talked with 
for thirty years cares a tinker’s epithet about the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and Catechism—yet we can not 
unite without the Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chism. Everybody knows it hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of Protestantism, yet they like to have it around anyway. 
We are comforted by the thought that the Presbyterians have 
also given the Methodists the mitten. 

Then about two years ago we picked up the very attractive 
Universalists—charming people. We had an active courtship, 
and at Omaha we told them of our warm regard, and made them 
feel that our old emphasis on a penal institution for unshriven 
souls in the life beyond no longer interested us. They promptly 
responded to our advances and everything looked lovely for an 
early wedlock, when they discovered that they had a date, or 
something to the same effect, with the Unitarians, and the Uni- 
tarians objected rather vigorously to their philandering around 
with us. Whereupon any further engagements with us became 
embarrassing. They still protest their admiration for us, and we 
have exhausted our vocabulary of affection on them. But when 
it comes to a date with us, the injunction of the Unitarians seems 
to hold. 

In the midst of our gloom—wanting to get married to some- 
body, and everybody giving us the cold shoulder—come these 
Christians. Here is a new thrill. It’s the real thing. Here is 
no modern flapper, painted and powdered. Neither is here an 
ancient dame with mechanical curls and stern, hatchet-faced 
front. Here is a comely, cuddly, country damsel with a smile, 
healthy, friendly, not figuring too closely—just a natural sweet- 
heart, a sort of combination of Mary Pickford and Frances Willard 
—whose greeting makes the springtime look like a piker. We 
are glad the others turned us down, now that she is here. 

Seriously, the Christians are our kind. We hope they feel 
that we are their kind. Our fellowship is as natural as the 
gentle moving of a zephyr. We are asking neither to give up 
anything, nor are we seeking to get anything but love. The union 
of our churches is but a development of the life of our gospel. 
We like each other. And because we do, we mutually want the 
other to have everything we have got. We want a real marriage, 
not some companionate abortion. We want the wedding day to 
come soon; the sooner, the sweeter. We want no detail of bar- 
gaining and trading. We want to go to keeping house with 
whatever we have, and calling everything our common property 
—colleges, missionary societies, furniture for functioning. And 
we shall not be too curious about any idiosyncrasies the other 
may have. And we will keep out of our vocabularies Sabellian, 
Cyprian, Manichaean, Sublapsarian and Supralapsarian. We 
shall all be Christians together, Congregationalists together, but 
above all, lovers together of our Lord, who is the Christ.—From 
the Congregationalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR OLD FRIEND CANDIDE TURNING OPTIMIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Norman Fletcher’s words of praise in last week’s Leader 
were well deserved. The moment I read your editorial on the 
latest phase of the Sacco-Vanzetti affair I wanted to write and 
congratulate you, but other business intervened, and all I can 
do now is to express hearty agreement with what Fletcher said. 
That editorial and the one on the Baumes law have cheered me 
considerably; somehow those two matters seem to me far more 
important than the Dr. Rice incident. 

While I am expressing my approval of Fletcher’s compli- 
ments to you, I might as well register also my enthusiastic 
approval of what Fletcher himself is reported to have said 
about “Strange Interlude.’’ I purchased a Boston Herald this 
morning—it costs four cents in this distant city—just to read 
about the fracas. There were the pictures of the reverend doc- 
tors spread out on the front page, and there were their remarks 
in extenso. Of course there is a kind of satisfaction in finding 
that people for whom one has no respect are still making fools of 
themselves, but the comments of these eminent ecclesiastics were 
alittle too painful. What did Dr. Conrad, for example, mean by 
saying, “The book is rotten and a play based on it can not be 
clean?’’ So far as I know, there is only one “‘book’”’ of “Strange 
Interlude,’ and that is the printed version of the play itself. 
Has Dr. Conrad denied himself the pleasure of reading this 
play, and, if so, what business has he talking about it? 

Well, such thoughts as that went coursing through my mind, 
and then I observed that Fletcher had struck straight from the 
shoulder, and so had Pennoyer. Both Universalist ministers! 
I am, as you know, no ardent denominationalist, but for once I 
was proud of having been at one time, however remotely, af- 
filiated with the Universalist Church. 

Yours, a little more cheerfully than usual, 
Candide. 


* * 


OLD BOSTON HEARD FROM WITH A VIM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

No doubt it is because I Jack intelligence, but you intelligent 
people do puzzle me. If you advocated complete, absolute, 
freedom of speech, of the press, and the theater, that would be 
an understandable and a defensible position. But apparently 
you don’t. The argument is never that a certain book or play 
should not be banned because no book or play should be banned. 
tt is always that that particular book or play is not immoral, 
or that, if it is, it is such a work of genius that its immorality 
should be forgiven. Some of the very ministers who, only a few 
years ago, were demanding that the authorities keep out of 
Boston a play to which they objected, are now criticising Mayor 
Nichols for banning “‘Strange Interlude.’’ Most denunciations 
of censorship end with a plea for intelligent censorship. One of 
our Universalist ministers is quoted in the Boston Herald as 
advocating a group of censors selected from ‘“‘play experts, 
college professors, play critics and educators in dramatics.’’ 
That€would be fine if the thing to be decided was the literary 
merits of the book or play. But I see no reason to suppose 
that a college professor or a play expert would be any better 
judge of morality or immorality than a mayor or a superintendent 
of police. 

But granting that the action of Mayor Nichols in banning 
“Strange Interlude’ was ridiculous, far more ridiculous, it 
seems to me, are the ideas expressed in some of the protests—in 
your editorial in the Leader for Sept. 28, for instance. Think of 
some of the mayors New York has had, including the present 
mayor. Think of the scandals in the city government of Phila- 
delphia. Think of Chicago, with its gunmen and its gangs, and 
its mayor whose favorite sport was twisting the British lion’s 
tail. But it is none of these cities, but Boston, that is the laugh- 
ing stock of the world, Boston whose “‘intelligent people are 


draining the dregs of the cup of humiliation!’”’ And why? Be- 
cause its mayor has struck one—perhaps misguided—blow for 
decency. Corruption that smells to heaven leaves “intelligent 
people’ unmoved. The unendurable humiliation is to be 
thought provincial. And yet, to an unintelligent person like 
myself, there is something distinctly provincial in this morbid 
fear of being laughed at. 

But the most ridiculous thing in this ridiculous affair is the 
fact that ‘Strange Interlude’’ received the prize as a play that 
tends to raise the standards of good manners, good morals and 
good taste. No doubt it is a great play—a work of genius—but 
that it leaves something to be desired in the way of good morals 
and good taste is admitted by the producers themselves when 
they explain that the stage version is not so bad as the book, 
and offer to make further deletions if-that will satisfy the mayor. 

It is certainly funny, but I doubt if the “‘chorus of laughter 
going up from Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, from London 
to Bombay,” is all at the expense of the mayor of Boston. And 
perhaps London and San Francisco, and way stations between— 
like the Universalist Church—have jokes enough of their own. 

Unintelligent. 
* * 


AGAIN THE REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader of Sept. 14 is before me. 

What a lot of people have been spoiled by the passing of 
the woodshed. And is the waste-basket also gone? 

Please think of those of us who do our quarreling in the 
“bosom of our family.’ 

We have reached the “seventy times seven”’ limit, and ask 
that the reaction pages be used for something more worth while. 
We feel sure you are as tired of the “stormy petrels’’ as we are. 

WG ed fd 2 

Augusta, Me. 


The reactions in the issue of Sept. 14 deal mainly with the 
Rice dua] fellowship matter. So evidently that is the subject 
you would rather have left out. We should be sorry to have 
any one subject monopolize our pages. If it did, we should 
end it. But by the time this reaches you, comity, or church 
quotas, or official reports, or ministers’ pensions, or the Japan 
mission, will hold the center of the stage. Do not fear that we 
will let any one subject run away with us. And please do not 
think that honest castigation of the Editor is quarreling. How 
will Universalists ever develop editorial ability if they spare the 
rod? If anything we say or others say bores you, skip it. And 
if the reactions get thin, write us some good ones. 

Nothing we know of on this planet will stop the Editor 
having his say as long as he is editor. So what kind of sport 
would he be if he did not give the other fellow a chance to say 
what he believes, even up to the border line of insanity? 

- The Editor. 
an eS 4 


UNIVERSALISTS APPRECIATE DR. RICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have very little interest in the chief features of the con- 
troversy which has been going on in the Christian Leader over 
Dr. Rice and his son Otis. In behalf of the truth, however, and 
in fairness, as I know the facts, I think I ought to say that in the | 
recent past Dr. Rice has preached in Massachusetts in the fol- 
lowing Universalist churches: Spencer, Brookline, Swampscott, 
Methuen and Amesbury. In Methuen Dr. Rice celebrated 
the communion, so he did at Amesbury. After opening the 
services in the church in Amesbury, on September 8, with Dr. 
Rice present as a worshiper in the congregation, I asked Dr. Rice 
to conduct the services there upon the two next Sundays. He 
has done more, he has been there as preacher, without pay, upon 
the three remaining Sundays in the month. 

When I was a student at the Canton Theological School, 
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back in the nineties, I recall very vividly Dr. Rice’s lectures to us. 
He was then a missionary preacher and teacher in Japan. After 
the passing of the third of a century, Dr. Rice returns to St. 
Lawrence on Oct. 13 to give a course of lectures on Pastoral Care. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


TRIBUTE TO DR. AND MRS. NASH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Nash appeared as a 
supplement to-the Mentor, Sept. 8, 1929. The Mentor is our 
parish paper. The tribute was written by Dr. Shepard. 

‘Tt is written into the process of development that each 
generation starts forward from a point to which others have ad- 
vanced the world. A chief reward of life is that it may turn its 
task over to others with work well done. Such is the glory of 
Dr. and Mrs. C. Ellwood Nash in this church to-day. A new 
pastorate begins. The exhortations and commands fall from 
other lips. Different hands are on the wheel. 

“But the privileges of the future rest upon the accomplish- 
ments of the past. Our building and equipment, this nucleus 
of liberty-Joving people, the advanced position from which we 
start, we owe to these beloved leaders who now lay down the 
tools of arduous toil in this vineyard. 

“May they find a supreme joy in contemplation of the years 
of devoted endeavor. May we all be so true that their prayers 
for our success may have right of way through our souls. One 
man can never work in another’s manner, but in this pastorate 
may Dr. and Mrs. Nash never find any dream tarnished, any 
hope frustrated, any confidence misplaced. May the new pastor 
be stronger and truer than they have hoped! 

“Dr. and Mrs. Nash are at 4720 Seventh Ave., telephone 
University 2275. The Shepard family are in the parsonage, 
with telephone service to be installed next Tuesday. 

“Dr. Nash, I salute you! My retiring officer. My father 
in the faith. Pioneer by whom the trails are blazed. From your 
hands I catch up the torch of freedom, from your command the 
banner of truth. I join with you in prayer that the torch may 
burn brighter and the banner float over increasing hosts as we 
fall into line and move forward. God bless you!”’ 


JUS 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
* * 
ARE WE “AS HARMLESS AS DOVES” IF WE PREPARE 
FOR WAR? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had just finished reading in the Leader the abstract of Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight’s address at the Peace Meeting at New 
Bedford on the duties of an American now that the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, signed by the representatives of fifty sovereign people, is 
in force, when I came upon these solemn words by H. G. Wells, 
one of the outstanding historians and scholars of our times: ‘““We 
can keep on signing Kellogg pacts until the supply of parchment 
and gold pens gives out and yet have nothing toward securing 
world peace.”’ 

In other words, it is needful that those who ardently love 
peace and constantly work for peace, as all Universalists do, 
should at the same time avoid deceiving themselves into now 
resting in fancied security while the rank and file of humanity, 
the world over, is almost as belligerent, selfish, fanatical, con- 
quersome and spiritually undeveloped as ever. 

Peace lovers must work and work hard to readjust the 
fundamental injustices and grievances that lead to war. There is 
no other way to avoid conflicts. They can be postponed but 
not escaped if the civilization of the world is retained as we find 
it to-day. In my study of history and especially the history of 
wars I have found that economic pressure has been the leading 
thing that has made peoples fight: the ery for bread and all that 
bread connotes is a war-cry that Peace Pacts can not down. 

Side by side with every noble effort to establish peace and 
good will throughout the earth must still go, in the judgment of 


many of us, full and complete preparedness for war. The 
Master said: ‘‘Be ye as wise as serpents and as harmless as doves.’’ 
There is no escape from his warning or the wise words of the 
Father of our Country: “The most effectual way of preserving 
peace is to be prepared for war.” 

Henry R. Rose. 

Newark, N.J. 

* ie 
FEARS A DELUGE OF WORDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My reaction to your plea for vocal exercise at the Washing- 
ton Convention is the refrain found so often in service books, 
“Help us, O Lord!’’ 

Unnecessary words are the bane of every convention. 
Probably the greatest offenders against good taste in convention 
speech-making are not to be found among ‘“‘the younger men”’ 
most of whom “‘remain quietly in the rear seats,’’ but the general 
invitation to unrestrained discourse implied in your article is 
somewhat disturbing. Can you not visualize both young men 
and old, from the Big Towns and from Podunk and Pozzit, load- 
ing their suitcases and bags and pockets even with words to 
dispense at Washington? 

Is there not a danger that we may be word rich and idea 
poor? Helvetius spoke of modern preaching as a deluge of words 
poured over a desert of ideas. Will there be a deluge of words 
Convention week? 

While attending the sessions of the Ninth International 
Congress of Psychology at Yale University this week the writer 
noted a remark by Dr. Spielrein of the University of Moscow. 
The speaker, in his report on the state of Technopsychology in 
the Soviet Union, referred to recent experimentation on different 
social and educational groups with regard to language and mental 
concepts. : 

The results showed, he said, that people with an inferior 
knowledge use long sentences, big words and involved construc- 
tions. The talk of these people is full of words but scant of 
ideas. On the other hand, those possessed of real knowledge are 
comparatively simple of speech and their sentences are scant of 
words but rich in ideas. 

More than one poet has had discernment in advance of a 
scientific investigation and Pope had the kernel of truth when he 
wrote, 

“Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 

True sense of fruit beneath is rarely found.’’ 

A meeting is rich when there is much interchange of ideas 
and there are many cross-associations. A convention is an 
amiable place for an exchange of opinion but—may we be spared 
just falk at Washington! 

And, also, the pain of seeing a brother struggling in language 
on the convention floor, with the birth in his mind of what is to 
ghim a new idea. 

In other words, may the Washington Convention be truly 
conversational and not just merely talkative. 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Trenton, N. J. 

* * 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF DR. SHINN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read your article on Ferry Beach. I used to read 
and hear Dr. Shinn talk about it. He was so interested in it. 
He was a wonder anyway—always inspiring people to be loyal 
and true to the church. I can see him yet coming into the 
church at the conventions. It seemed there was no life until 
he got there. My little niece admired him so much because 
he was so large and fine looking. She said, ‘‘O my! But he must 
have a big heart.” A person was always better for knowing 


him. 
Enclosed find subscription for the Leader. I can’t do with- 
out it. 
; Mrs. Overstreet. 
Bristow, Okla. 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2380. Mrs. May Ballou Petty, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rev. James H. Ballou (father). 
2381. Anna H. Tillinghast, Sag Harbor, N. Y., and Marion 8. 
and Elizabeth A. Terry, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Elizabeth B. Terry (mother). 
2382. Anna H. Tillinghast, Sag Harbor, N. Y., and Marion S. 
and Elizabeth A. Terry, Bloomfield, N. J. 
George C. Terry (father). 
2383. Ida C. Young, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ebenezer Young. 
2384. Ida C. Young, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mary McCall Young. 
2385. Truth Seekers Class, Avon, Illinois. 
Mrs. Lillie Schneider. 
2386. Charles E. Heath, Forestdale, R. I. 
Mrs. Lena Heath. 
2387. Y.P.C.U. of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 
2388. R. O. Stearns, Winthrop, N. Y. 
O. P. Stearns (father). 
2389. Mrs. A. C. McDowell, Lyndonville, Vt. 
J. Elmer Dwinell (father). 
2390. Mrs. A. C. McDowell, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Mrs. Eliza Bean Dwinell (mother). 
2391. Mattie W. Pierce, Burden, Kansas. 
James K. Woods. 
2392. Mattie W. Pierce, Burden, Kansas. 
Sarah Woods. 
2398. Mattie W. Pierce, Burden, Kansas. 
Rev. Josiah Davis. 
2394-2395. First Universalist Society, Plymouth, Mass. 
In memory of its pastors. 
2396. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Tuttle, North Olmsted, O. 
2397. William Parsons, Rockport, Mass. 
2398. Warren A. T. and Ralph W. E. Hunt, Portland, Me. 
Mr. Enoch W. Hunt (father). 
2399. Warren A. T. and Ralph W. E. Hunt, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Enoch W. Hunt (mother). 
2400. Mrs. Nellie R. Churchill, Cambridge, Mass. 
Fred L. Churchill. 
2401. Mrs. Lina Robinson Waldron, McLean, N. Y. 
Dr. Almon Robinson, Eliza Bassett Robinson, Dr. 
B.L. Robinson, Emily LaMotte Robinson, Helen 
Robinson Abbott. ” 
2402. Mrs. Julia E. Holland, Springfield, Mass. 
Alice D. Newell (mother). 
2408. Miss M. A. Kimber, East Orange, Mass. 
Walter E. Kimber. 
2404. Miss M. A. Kimber, East Orange, Mass. 
E. Jane Kimber. 
2405. Grace P. Mayhew, Milford, Mass. 
Anna Field. 
2406. Grace P. Mayhew, Milford, Mass. 
Zibeon C. Field. 
2407. Mrs. Joel H. Poole, Jaffrey, N. H. 


Rev. Myron L. Cutler. 
2408-2409. Mrs. Bertha Taggart, Galesburg, IIl. 
2410-2411. Mrs. Benj. C. Davis, Galesburg, III. 
2412. Charles V. Buckley-and Family, Brattleboro, Vt. 


2413. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. Day Kellogg Lee, D. D. (husband’s father). 
2414. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sophia M. Hersey Lee (husband’s mother). 


2415. 


2416. 


2417, 


2418. 


2419. 


2420. 


2421. 


2422. 


2423. 


Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Annie E. Chapin (husband’s parents’ niece). 
Frank H. Herrick, Loring Herrick, Mrs. Lottie A. Dun- 
ham, Israel H. Herrick, Leeds, Maine. 

Horace Herrick and Sophronia L. Herrick (parents). 
Sara A. Hamlin, Provincetown, Mass. 
Nathan Freeman (grandfather, 1793-1857) and 
Abigail Nickerson Freeman (grandmother, 1797- 
1877). 
Gibbs Mission Circle, Concord, Michigan. 
W.L. Gibbs. 
Helen T. Longfellow, Machias, Maine. 
Cyrus H. Tarbell. 
Mrs. William L. King, Everett, Mass. 
Mrs. Paul N. Hale. f 
The Mission Circle of the Universalist Church, West- 
brook, Maine. 
Mrs. Alfred K. Ames, Machias, Maine, and Miss Lou 
Hill, Calais, Maine. 
John Murray Hill. 2 
Mrs. Alfred K. Ames, Machias, Maine, and Miss I.ou 
Hill, Calais, Maine. 
Mrs. John Murray Hill. 


2424-2425. California State Mission Circle. 
Pioneer Women of the State. 
2426. Mary A. Livermore Society, Santa Paula, Calif. 


2427. 
2428. 
2429. 
2430. 
2431. 
2432. 
2433. 
2434, 
2435. 
2436. 
2437. 
2438. 
2439. 
2440. 
2441. 
2442. 


2443. 


2444, 


2445. 


2446. 
2447. 


2448, 
2449. 


L. M. Andrews. 
Rev. George Humberstone, Toledo, Ohio. 
Jerome Bonaparte Smith. 
First Universalist Society, Nashua, N. H. 
Rev. Weston A. Cate. 
Miss Alice R. Sprague, Malden, Mass. 
Julia S. Sprague (mother). 
Miss Alice R. Sprague, Malden, Mass. 
Fannie M. Harmon (aunt). 
H. S. Adams, Rochester, Minn. 
Mrs. Henry S. Adams. 
Fred W. Goldthwait, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Ruth L. Goldthwait, Melrose, Mass. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Franklin C. Flint. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Alphonzo Everett White. | 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. | 
Rev. Thomas W. Illman. | 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Hiram A. Philbrook. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Jabez Newton Emery. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Daniel L. Fisher. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. A. Francis Walch. 


Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 


Rev. J. Harry Holden. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Hendrik Vossema. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Fred Atkins Moore. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 
Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell. 
Universalist Sunday School, Ludlow, Vermont. 
Flora B. Brown, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Horace Brown (father), Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Miss J. M. J. Pryne, Long Beach, Calif. 
Clara Barton Society, Galveston, Ind. 
The departed members of the Clara Barton Society. 


| 
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Understanding Our World 


Reduction or Mere Limitation 


On Sept. 16 a semi-official statement was issued in London 
summarizing the progress to date of naval negotiations between 
the United States and Great Britain. Both governments feel 
that the question of battleships should be reopened; they agree 
that destroyers should be limited upon a basis of tonnage equali- 
ty; it is implied that both will work for the elimination of the 
submarine. There remains only the question of whether the 
United States shall maintain eighteen or twenty-one large 
cruisers. Mr. MacDonald is convinced that there can be “no 
breakdown on such a margin.” He is sailing for the United 
States on Sept. 28. The object of his visit is to settle this re- 
maining question or to arrange for its consideration by a five- 


. power naval] conference planned for this coming January. 


According to the terms of the present proposal, the British 
government after 1936 would maintain a fleet of fifty cruisers, 
consisting of fifteen 8-inch-gun cruisers and thirty-five 6-inch-gun 
cruisers, having a total tonnage of 339,000 tons. The United 
States has accepted these figures, but in return has asked the 
right to maintain thirty-six cruisers, consisting of twenty-one 
8-inch-gun vessels, ten cruisers of the Omaha class and five 
new 6-inch-gun cruisers, having a total tonnage of 315,000 tons. 
This would make the British cruiser strength 24,000 tons greater 
than that of the United States: but the United States, on the 
other hand, would have six large cruisers more than Great Brit- 
ain. 

The British government, however, wishes the United 
States to maintain only eighteen large cruisers—which would 
give this country a superiority of only three, instead of six. Great 
Britain is willing that the United States should utilize for the 
construction of 6-inch-gun vessels the 30,000 tons so re- 
leased. 

In advancing these proposals the British government has 
dropped the thesis maintained at Geneva that the British navy 
must have seventy cruisers. It agrees that this number shall 
be reduced to fifty. In the second place, it is willing to reduce 
the number of its large cruisers from eighteen to fifteen and to 
allow American superiority in this type of vessel. In return 
it is willing to accept a total cruiser tonnage superiority of only 
24,000 tons. 

On the other hand, in order to achieve parity, the United 
States wishes to build thirteen of the fifteen cruisers authorized 
in the 1929 act. It is surprising to find, however, that the 
United States has also insisted upon the right to build five addi- 
tional cruisers of a smaller size. If Great Britain accepts the 
present American proposals, it means that the United States 
will build 130,000 tons of 8-inch-gun cruisers, plus 35,250 tons 
in 6-inch-gun cruisers, or a total of 165,250 tons—which is 15,250 
tons more than if all the construction contemplated in the 1929 
act had been carried out. Literally interpreted, the American 
proposals call for actual cruiser expansion. 

When Congress passed the 15-cruiser bill in 1929 there was 
no naval agreement in sight. That act provided for the sus- 
pension of construction in the event of agreement. Yet now 
that the Washington administration is within reach of such an 
agreement it insists upon the right to build not only the equiva- 
lent of the full tonnage authorized in the 1929 act, but 15,250 
tons more! A large part of this additional construction could 
have been avoided if the governments had retained the yard- 
stick formula enunciated by Ambassador Gibson at Geneva 
last spring. There it was implied that the United States was 
willing to allow the British to transfer a certain part of their 
destroyer tonnage to cruisers. But in the present agreement 
this aspect of Ambassador Gibson’s proposal seems to have been 
shelved. 

To those who had expected to see cruiser construction 
definitely reduced, the proposals just announced will cause keen 
disappointment. The proposals may, however, be explained by 


the severe pressure which those who believe in ship-for-ship 
parity have brought to bear upon President Hoover within the 
last few weeks. The President could have negotiated an agree- 
ment, based upon the yardstick formula, caliing for actual cruiser 
reduction. But he may have believed that such an agreement 
would not have been ratified. Under such circumstances, he 
apparently felt that an agreement stabilizing the naval situa- 
tion, even though its terms might authorize increased cruiser 
construction by the United States, was much better than no 
agreement at all. Moreover, under the present plan, actual re- 
duction will be secured in regard to submarines and destroyers, 
and apparently battleship replacements will be postponed until 
1936. 

Tt would be foolish to condemn a naval agreement (which 
may be reopened at the five-power conference) simply because 
it gives us the right to build a few thousand tons of additional 
cruisers. The British are willing to accord us this tonnage; an 
agreement, apart from the difference over large cruisers, is in 
sight. Any naval agreement which stabilizes the relationship 
between the British and American fleets will dispel the fear of 
competition between the two governments, and thus remove the 
only serious cause of controversy between England and the 
United States. Once an agreement is concluded, the naval 
question will cease to be international, it will have become 
domestic. The mere fact that a treaty gives us the “right” to 
build five additional small cruisers does not mean that Congress 
is under any obligation to exercise the right. After the naval 
agreement is ratified, the American people will have complete 
liberty to decide whether additional construction should or 
should not take place. 

It is recognized that no naval agreement will be satisfactory 
which does not associate with the British Empire and the United 
States the other naval powers—Japan, France and Italy. At 
the Washington Conference these powers accepted the follow- 
ing ratio—5 :5:3 : 1.67 : 1.67—in battleships. Can these other 
governments be expected to accept the same ratio in auxiliary 
craft as in battleships? The answer is no. It is probable that 
Japan can be satisfied by increasing her ratio from 60 per cent 
to 70 per cent. The French naval program, however, calls for 
an eventual cruiser tonnage of 210,000 tons, in comparison to the 
339,000 tons allotted to the British Empire in the proposed 
Anglo-American agreement. The French also wish to construct 
a total of 96,000 tons in submarines—more than are in either the 
British or the American navy. It is thus evident that France 
will not accept the ratio of 1.67 to 5. Will the British Empire 
enter an agreement allowing France to maintain the tonnage 
figures the latter desires? In the famous Anglo-French accord 
the British government agreed that the same maximum tonnage 
for submarines and cruisers should be fixed for all the great naval 
powers. France, however, agreed not to build up to the maxi- 
mum tonnage (called chiffres de prestige), but merely to declare 
at the naval conference the tonnage it proposed to reach within 
this maximum. Whether the Labor government will accept this 
proposal is not known. 

Will France concede a position of equality to Italy? The 
Italian government has repeatedly stated its willingness to re- 
duce its armaments, provided it is granted equality with France. 
Hitherto France has taken the position that equality with Italy 
in naval tonnage would mean actual inferiority for France, simply 
because France must defend itself on three seas, while Italy may 
concentrate its forces in the Mediterranean. Apparently no 
negotiations have yet taken place in regard to the respective 
size of the French and Italian navies. In view of the difficulty 
of the issues involved in such negotiations, we should not be 
disappointed if it becomes necessary to postpone until a later 
date the five-power conference announced for January.—R. L. B. 

Bulletin Foreign Policy Association. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The point in one’s own experience at which insight breaks forth is not the moment of complacency with what is or has been, but 
some moment of unrest, of incomplete satisfaction.—George A. Coe. 


Christian Education 
What Is Christian Education? By 

George A. Coe. (Scribners. $2.50.) 

Recollection of Dr. Coe’s ‘‘The Motives 
of Men’’ led me to plunge at once into this 
new book from his pen. And there was 
no sense of disappointment. I hope to 
give it more space in this column at a 
later date. But it should be announced 
at once as a book in which, in his own 
words, “the radicalism that has been im- 
plicit in Christianity from its beginning 
is applied to education.”’ The insight 
and diagnosic wisdom, the ability to state 
old truths freshly and new truths search- 
ingly, and the wide range of information 
which are associated with Dr. Coe’s name, 
all find a happy expression in this book. 

The failure of Christian education in 
our time, and its unsolved problems both 
in the mission field and at home, have 
surely never been more clearly stated, but 
the arraignment of modern Christianity 
has a clear purpose. Only as we see the 
profound need shall we be ready for 
drastic remedy. The remedy Dr. Coe 
proposes is the adoption of a philosophy 
of education which, applied to the work of 
the churches and missions, would in 
many ways revolutionize their methods 
and their tasks. He distinguished trans- 
missive education, which hands on our 
faults to the young but conceals them and 
by concealment adds to their prestige, 
and which, thinking to make men obedient 
to God, brings some men into subjection 
to others, from creative education, which 
centers all effort on the development of 
free personalities. The chapter on how 
we become persons and that which dis- 
cusses how Christian education might 
be made more creative will suggest to 
ministers and other workers great themes 
not only for utterance but also for self- 
examination and repentance! The whole 
concept of progressive education here 
finds direct and suggestive application to 
the work and the prospects of religious 
institutions. 

What, then, is Christian education? “It 
is the systematic, critical examination and 
reconstruction of relations between per- 
sons, guided by Jesus’ assumption that 
persons are of infinite worth, and by the 
hypothesis of the existence of God, the 
Great Valuer of Persons.”’ 

HeBaBas. 
* * 
Who Are Our Neighbors? 

Two new books appear from the Friend- 
ship Press designed to help junior boys 
and girls learn to appreciate something 
of the life, history, aspirations and prob- 
lems of boys and girls of other lands. One, 
“Jewels the Giant Dropped,’ by Edith 


Eberle and Grace McGarvan, deals with 
the Philippines, the other, ‘Jumping 
Beans,’ by Robert N. McLean and 
Mabel Little Crawford, tells of a Mexican 
family in the United States. Both are 
divided into two parts—that for stories 
and that for the course suggested round 
them as a base. Both contain good 
material in the way of stories, supple- 
mentary material like games, proverbs, 
ete., bibliography and suggestions for 
the teacher, but there is no comparison 
between the two in point of grip on the 
imagination. ‘Jumping Beans’”’ is the 
finest piece of work for junior boys and 
girls from the Friendship Press the re- 
viewer has seen. It links the Mexican 
boy and girl with our own young people, 
and gets down to common problems that 
are vital to both countries not only in the 
way of attitudes but actual social con- 
ditions. Both books are to be recomamend- 
ed for their value in promoting world 
friendship, but “Jumping Beans’’ is by 
far the more stimulating and worth. while. 

(Price of both books: Cloth, $1.00: 
paper, 75 cents.) 

D. Dyar. 

Seattle, Wash. 

* * 

Outfitting the Teacher of Religion 
By James H. Snowden. (Macmillan. 

$2.00.) 

This book touches upon many subjects, 
each one of which has been the theme of 
countless books. But it thus shows how a 
special field is related to the wider fields 
of scholarship, and helps the worker in 
religious education to get his bearings. 
Moreover, while the discussions are not 
new or profound, they are full of sane and 
practical wisdom. Especially encouraging 


is what the writer has to say in apprecia- . 


tion of the Sunday school. He reminds 
us how comparatively recent it is, and 
how inefficient secular education has 
been even until now. Bad as the Sunday 
school has been, it has done immense good. 
It has taught and influenced generation 
after generation of children. Moreover, 
its best days are yet to be. 

The writer begins by saying that some- 
how religion can be taught. Then he 
proceeds to discuss religion and education. 
and concludes that each needs the other. 
There is a clear account of ‘Instincts, 
Ideals and Habits,’’ and how they are 
built into the full-grown personality. 
The definition of “‘ideals’’ is happy. 
‘An ideal is any idea that premises botter 
things.’’ The writer concludes his dis- 
cussion of ‘Principles’? by pointing out 
wherein the Bible is the natural textbook 
for the teaching of the Christian religion, 
and Jesus the inevitable teacher. 


The later chapters of the book are de- 
voted to “‘Practise.’’ Here the teacher is 
reminded that the end of 1eligious teech- 
ing is Christian personality. Here is. 
stressed the need of both general and 
special preparation for teaching. Here 
the art of questioning is discussed, and the 
importance of securing a reaction from 
the pupil. After all, ‘doing is the best 
teacher.’’ Hence the project method, as 
far as possible. 


The book closes with chapters on the 


Vacation and Week-day Church School. 
Fred W. Lewis. 
Beverly, Mass. 
* * 
Training Young People in Worship. 
By Erwin L. Shaver and Harry T. Stock. 

(The Pilgrim Press, $1.25.) 

This volume is one of the elective units. 
of the Standard Leadership Training Cur- 
riculum, outlined and approved by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. As the authors state, it is more 
than a reading text, it is a text book, 
suited for class room or group study. 
The book is unique in its arrangement. 
Many of the chapters begin with a series 
of “Extra Class Projects.’ These proj- 
ects aim to have the student think out 
the particular problem. Directions in- 
struct him to apply the teachings to his 
own situation as it is found in his church 
or organization, thereby recognizing the 
shortcomings of its program and applying 
corrective methods. 

Another feature is the set of questions 
at the end of the chapters, which again 
are thought provoking. And the ques- 
tions are followed by a list of ‘‘Additional 
Sources,’ a bibliography, conveniently 
divided to apply to the subject of the 
particular chapter. 

The authors in successive chapters dis- 
cuss the nature and purpose of worship, 
the understanding of youth, the psycho- 
logical approach to the age under con- 
sideration, the building of young people’s 
worship programs, the different elements 
necessary to success—prayer, music, the 
theme, and other features, and their use 
in program construction. 

Two chapters, on “Developing Initia- 
tive,’’ and “Preparing for and Leading 
Worship,’’ are most helpful, as are the 
last three chapters of the book, which 
illustrate graded worship services and 
services for regular and special occasions. 

It would seem that the book is ad- 
mirably adapted for use as a text book in 
training classes and also as a general book 
of information and instruction upon the 
subject of worship among young people . 

Carl A. Hempel. 

Lynn, Mass. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
‘Oct. 6-12. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Oct. 6-12. Little Falls, N. Y.: Syracuse, 
N. Y. (State Convention); Headquar- 
ters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Oct. 6-12. Syracuse, N. Y. (State Con- 
vention); points in New York. 


* * 


THE MAINE CONVENTION 


The one hundred and first annual Con- 
vention of Maine Universalists met at 
the Guilford and Sangerville churches. 
What more could one desire than hospit- 
able people, towns built among the hills, 
with the trees beautiful in the brilliance of 
the fall colorings, and ideal weather 
especially ordered for the occasion? 

Monday afternoon and part of Tuesday 
morning were devoted to the Sunday 
School Association. Conference speakers 
included Rey. Milo Folsom, Rev. William 
Metz, and Mary Slaughter. 

The recommendations are of interest 
in their plans for new work and their em- 
phasis upon special] features. The Philip- 
pine Good-will project was endorsed; it 
was voted to have a special Christmas 
offering for the Blackmer Home gir] sup- 
ported by the state (since this year any 
philanthropic offering will be at or near 
Easter); leadership training was urged; 
$100 was appropriated as a fund to assist 
local delegates to defray Ferry Beach In- 
stitute expenses; awards for the best 
handwork exhibit at the 1930 Convention 
were planned; definite state field work was 
suggested. 

The new state board met at once. They 
are interested, progressive, and determined 


to carry forward definite work. 
* * 


RUTH DOWNING, MISSIONARY TO 
JAPAN 


Once upon a time, in the Universalist 
Sunday school at Saugus, Mass., a little 
girl named Ruth Downing was learning 
that the call to service is the voice of God. 
Later, as a member of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, she seemed to hear the 
Divine Voice calling her to work across 
the seas in Japan. In the sunlit circle 
beneath the pines at Ferry Beach, in the 
summer of 1919, she volunteered for 
foreign service. ‘‘I’ll go where He wants 
me to go,’’ she said to a friend. 

For a long time, as youth counts time, 
it seemed uncertain what that thrilling 
hour had meant. There were years of 
office work, then of training for kinder- 
garten work, of unpaid service to de- 
nominational interests through the Y. P. 
C. U., of public school teaching. Then a 
call to be assistant to Rev. Hannah 
Powell, at Friendly House, Inman’s 


; 


Miss Ruth Downing, sent as Missionary 
to Japan through the co-operation of 
the Women’s National Missionary As- 


sociation and the General Sunday 
School Association. 
Chapel, North Carolina. Here Miss 


Downing at once made a place for her- 
self in the affections of the people, and in 
the growing work of this important cen- 
ter. As director of the primary depart- 
ment of the Sunday school, as teacher in 
summer school, as _ kindergartner, as 
pianist, assistant housekeeper, as friend 
and neighbor to everybody in the valley, 
as occasiona! preacher on Sunday, and in 
uncounted other ways, Miss Downing 
strengthened the work Miss Powell had 
established. 

Then came a day when the work of the 
Woman’s National Missionary Association 
in Japan demanded a trained kindergart- 
ner, and Miss Downing was asked to go. 
At first, to respond favorably seemed 
treachery to the mountain work, but the 
Voice calling to Japan still summoned, 
and at last Miss Downing knew—we quote 
her own words—‘‘That there is no peace 
or rest or complete happiness until one 
obeys the voice of God, which ever said to 
me ‘Go.’’’ 

And so Ruth Downing has gone to 
Japan. Her contract is with the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association, but her 
salary is to be paid by the General Sunday 
School Association. She is our Sunday 
School Missionary, successor to Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, and to Miss Bernice Kent. 
She will live at the Blackmer Home, and 


her special task will be to supervise kin- 
dergartens and Sunday schools, and to 
train their teachers. ae 

The appointment of this consecrated 
young woman, so pre-eminently fitted for 
her task, must inevitably arouse a new 
enthusiasm in our schools. We expect 
superintendents and teachers to tell the 
story of this girl’s response to the needs 
of Japanese children, and we anticipate 
a larger gift than ever before for the Inter- 
national Friendship Offering. All Souls 
Sunday, the first Sunday in November, 
is the time we suggest. We ask all our 
schools to give .generously and to remit 
their gifts promptly. 

* * 
STEREOPTICON LECTURES ON OUR 
JAPAN WORK 


The stereopticon talks on our work in 
Japan have been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. They will be avail- 
able for engagement beginning with Oct. 
20. Reservations should be made early. 
There are three titles. ‘Universalism in 
the Land of the Cherry Blossoms,’’ 
“What Our Sunday School Money Does 
in Japan,’’ “Our Friends in Japan.’ 
Schools that have used these.in the past 
will find them interesting to the new 
groups constantly growing up. 

* * 


MALDEN IS AGGRESSIVE 


The Malden church school opens with 
joy and fine prospects. Miss Ruth 
Drowne, the new director of religious 
education, is regrading in accordance 
with the system in the public schools. 
The curriculum is being revised through- 
out. Miss Drowne is calling afternoons 
on teachers, parents and others interested 
in religious education. The board of 
trustees of the church have appointed a 
committee of five young women, all of 
whom have children in the school, to act 
asa committee of religious education, and 
many plans for co-operation are being 


made. 
#e 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Woonsocket, R. I., is in the front rank 
as far as attendance is concerned. Last 
year it reached the remarkable average of 
more than 89 per cent—remarkable for 
any denomination. The average in the 
nation at large is less than 70 per cent. 
At Woonsocket, moreover, 81 per cent of 
the school members are regularly at 
church services. 


The West Somerville, Mass., school 
recognized the loyalty of members at- 
tending before rally day by giving special 
badges. A star was added each Sunday. 
Result? Attendance was undoubtedly 
increased and the year started with better 
enthusiasm. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The annual Presidents’ Council was 
held at Bethany Union, Boston, on Sept. 
23. This meeting, in which the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the Mission 
Circles of the state are invited to come to- 
gether for counsel and inspiration at the 
beginning of each new year, has come to 
be a very popular gathering. 

The meeting opened with a reception 
to the state officers, including one of the 
honorary vice-presidents, Miss Emma F. 
Foster of Malden, who is a past president 
of the national as well as the state or- 
ganization. 

The song service was led by Mrs. Clar- 
ence G. Robbins of Lawrence, and as there 
were no hymn books present the volume 
of song showed that there are at least some 
hymns that our people know well. 

An inspiring devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. Isabella S. Macduff of 
Leominster. 

Following this the new president of the 
state society, Mrs. Lilla Putnam Huntley, 
graciously welcomed the guests, and in- 
vited questions or suggestions from the 
group. 

These chairmen gave many suggestions 
which should help to solve many of the 
problems of the local Circles. Especially 
valuable was the speech of Mrs. Grace 
A. Buttrick of Melrose, chairman of Tem- 
perance and Missions, a department 
which the state took on a few years ago 
and which is not a department of the 
national organization. She succeeded 
in presenting her subject in such an 
original and convincing manner that it 
put to shame some of us who, if we are 
honest, must confess that we have some- 
times begun to feel bored with the endless 
argument on this subject. 

A Juncheon was served to the ninety 
present in the attractive dining rooms of 
Bethany Union. 

At the afternoon session Rev. S. 
Laurine Freeman, who is the Mission 
Study chairman, presented the subject 
for study this year for all bodies of Protes- 
tant women, which is ““The World’s Need 
of the Christian Religion in the Light of 
the Jerusalem Conference.’’ She _ pre- 
sented severa] books which have been 
prepared for the use of the women, recom- 
mending as the most forward looking, 
“Roads to the City of God.” 

Mrs. Restall told of a manual which 
she is preparing and which will be pub- 
lished soon, which is sure to be of great 
help to the Circles in preparing their 
programs. 

Mrs. Polsey, the treasurer, presented 
the subject of the apportionments, which 
is such a vital question in every Circle, 
in such a clear manner that it would seem 
as though no one present could have any 


doubt as to the “why” of the twenty-nine 
and one-half cents per capita increase in 
these apportionments. 

Our sincere thanks are due to Miss 
Ruth Hersey, the hostess of Bethany 
Union, for giving us yearly an opportunity 
for such a day of pleasure and profit. 

Lottie F. Sampson. 


* * 


ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP 


A special feature of the W. N. M. A. 
Convention in Washington will be the 
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World Friendship Banquet to be held in 
the Chinese Room of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Tuesday, Oct. 22, at 5.30 o’clock. Mrs. 
Alice T. Walker of New York is the toast- 
master and is planning a delightful pro- 
gram of “Adventures in Friendship.” 
A large attendance of all Universalist 
women and their friends is expected. As 
the dinner comes in connection with the 
opening session, it is necessary to make 
reservations in advance. The price is 
two dollars. Reservations may be sent 
to Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, 1757 
K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or 
persons writing to Mrs. Bonner for room 
reservations may make the dinner reserva- 
tion with her at the same time. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SOME PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Now that nearly three months have 
passed since the Young People’s Christian 
Union Convention at Atlanta, it is well 
that we should stop and look over the 
work which has been done during this 
first quarter of the Union year. 

The question of Onward has been set- 
tled, the various bids have been investi- 
gated, and the contract let, so that very 
soon now Onward, in its new form, will 
make its initial appearance. The editor, 
Max Kapp, has most of the material on 
hand, and the new Onward promises, be- 
cause of the changes in policy and ma- 
terial, to be most valuable. You will see 
it for yourselves in the not too distant 
future. 

The Devotional Topic Booklet has 
gone to the printer; before October 1 it 
will be in the hands of each local union. 
Worked out since Convention, because it 
represents a change in policy which could 
not have been foreseen, it contains almost 
two hundred topics, arranged as was ex- 
plained in this column last week. 

The Social Service Superintendent, 
Matilda Garber, has outlined full plans for 
the year, which are to include a great 
many interesting innovations and helps. 
Definite work so far has consisted of 
working out topics dealing with this 
phase of our work, and collecting ma- 
terial to be issued to local social service 
superintendents on request, telling of 
Universalists and their relationship to 
various social movements. This work 
means that we are going to know just 
what our church is doing in this field. 
Unions may have this if they will apply 
for it. 

A new office secretary has been in- 
stalled in the central office, Miss Dorothy 
McDonald, succeeding Miss Myrtle Bel- 
yea. The new office policy has been in- 
augurated and work is progressing in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

A man has been secured who will look 
over our books early in October and 
recommend a method of bookkeeping, and 


then turn them over to an expert to put 
them in shape. This means that that 
part of our work will be firmly established. 
The next step, the investment of our 
permanent furds by a corporate organiza- 
tion, has also been started, and the treas- 
urer is even now having negotiations on 
the subject. 

The Joint Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. com- 
mittee has held one meeting, and will 
hold another before this goes to press, at 
which time they wil] decide on means of 
having co-operation through a joint social 
affair in or near Boston, discuss means of 
joint work in those few cities having both 
organizations, and discuss other possi- 
bilities. 

The Field Work program has been out- 
lined. The policy for this already having 
been dealt with in this column, it is not 
necessary to go into it again. Already a 
few visits have been made, all of them to 
State Conventions or Institutes, and 
work in the local unions will begin as 
soon as finances will allow. The requests 
received are in the hands of those who are 
to have supervision of the visics, and plans 
are being outlined for the individual cases. 

Donald Strawn, as chairman of the 
Improvement Contest, which is to re- 
place Membership Week, has his plans 
completely outlined, and with his com- 
mittee is now getting ready to present 
the plan to the unions. It calls for vari- 
ous things, the outstanding point being 
the choice, by the local union, of its weak- 
est point, the development of which into 
something stronger by the end of the 
contest will have a considerable effect on 
the final standing of that union. This is 
not an Efficiency Contest—it *s a contest 
for improvement of the local union, will 
run over a period of about six months, and 
is for this year only. 

These then are some of the things which 
have kept the Executive Board busy dur- 
ing these first few months of the Union 
year. We are out to accomplish some- 
thing real this year, and any suggestions 
or criticisms will be gladly received. 
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Among Our Churches 


New Hampshire Letter 


There have been interesting happenings 
with New Hampshire Universalists dur- 
ing the summer months. Our churches 
were generally closed, and many of the 
ministers far away, but there was business 
‘for those about home. * * First in order 
was the Cheshire Association, at West 
Chesterfield, July 7. Rev. E. R. Walker 
of Waltham, Mass., has been summer pas- 
tor here for several years. To hold the 
Association meeting on Sunday was an 
experiment. I reserve my judgment as 
to the advisability. Unquestionably some 
were present who would not have been on 
a week-day. Rev. M. L. Cutler presided. 
The morning period was given to the 
regular church service, Mr. Walker be- 
ing the preacher. There was a social 
hour at noon, and a basket lunch. In the 
afternoon addresses were given by Rey. 
A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., and Rev. 
E. P. Wood of Brattleboro, Vt. Devo- 
tions were led by Rev. J. E. Coulter, and 
the annual sermon by the Superintendent 
was followed by holy communion. Rev. 
M.L. Cutler and Mrs. J. E. Coulter were 
elected respectively president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. * * At Kensington is a 
good meeting-house, but no congregation. 
Last year the State Convention sponsored 
an all-day meeting the second Sunday 
in August, and again this year. Black 
clouds massed and the thunder rolled, 
just as people would be starting, and many 
were thereby discouraged. However, 
there were parties from Salem, Kingston, 
Exeter and Portsmouth, a much larger 
congregation than was to be expected 
under the circumstances. Sermons were 
given by Rev. Elbert W. Whippen of 
Middletown, N. Y., and Frank B. Chatter- 
ton of Portsmouth, also an address, 
“What Humanity Owes to Hosea Bal- 
lou,” by Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, of 
Ware, Mass. This is a topic one would 
hardly expect from a Congregational 
minister, but the speaker, a native of 
Kensington, had a Universalist back- 
ground; and, further, in his camp in the 
pines he had been spending his vacation 
reading Hosea Ballou and Baxter’s “Saints 
Rest.’”?> Those who attended this year 
may be depended upon for next, and the 
Kensington day has become an institu- 
tion. * * In Fremont is a small fund, 
the income of which is to be expended for 
Universalist preaching. Services were 
held during August in the old town meet- 
ing-house. The preachers were Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Rev. Elbert 
W. Whippen, and Frank B. Chatterton. 
Large congregations attended throughout. 
* * Our Portsmouth minister has been 
on the job and the church has been open 
for those who wished to attend. The 
results were encouraging. * * The Dover 
church was closed, but the minister, Mrs. 


Robinson, was about home, busy with 
daily vacation Bible school, and similar 
activities. * * In the Miner Chapel at 
East Lempster, Mr. Will C. Roberts of 
Keene has been the preacher during July 
and August, with one Sunday relief by 
the Superintendent. Also he participated 
in the Old Home Day exercises. * * No 
services have been held in our church at 
Westmoreland for some years. It was 
opened for Old Home Sunday, Rev. A. A. 
Blair preaching to a surprisingly large 
congregation. * * There were no regular 
services at Winchester, but Rev. J. E. 
Coulter was busy, being chairman of the 
Old Home Day committee. * * To say 
that the Langdon Pilgrimage was an 
event would be but to echo the verdict 
of past years. Last year I made the 
journey in a deluging rain, to find good 
congregations and an altogether worth- 
while occasion. The last Sunday in 
August this year was a “perfect day,’’ and 
as I took the road at 5 a. m. I felt mis- 
givings that it might be too pleasant. 
Over the hills to East Jaffrey to pick up 
the Cutlers, and on, over good roads and 
bad, to the Old Langdon Meeting-house. 
(A brother of our loved friend, Dwight 
Ball, impressed upon me that it is not a 
church, but a meeting-house. Really 
the correct phrasing.) [ will not give 
figures, but a lot of people had gathered. 
Just in passing from the meeting-house to 
the adjacent cemetery I noticed number- 
plates from six different states, and prob- 
ably there were others on the other side 
of the building. This annual event has 
been carried on for years under the leader- 
ship of Miss Sarah A. Porter, who has en- 
listed the co-operation of many friends. 
The morning sermon was by Rev. M. L. 
Cutler, who through long and faithful 
service in that section is much beloved. 
A bountiful dinner was served in the room 
beneath the auditorium. The addresses 
of the afternoon were by Rev. H. E. Ben- 
ton, D. D., and Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Rev. Chas. H. Emmons participated in 
the services. Good instrumental music 
was given by Dr. Lincoln Chase, Miss 
Emma Currier, and Mr. M. A. Currier, 
all of Alstead; and Mrs. J. D. Orback and 
Mrs. A. M. Barenstine of Brookline, Mass., 


Church News| 


PERSONALS 


Dean McCollester reports an enroll- 
ment of thirty-six students in the theo- 
logical department of Tufts College, the 
largest number since the nineties. 


Rev. Carl A. Polson has been asked to 
deliver an address Oct. 6 at the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Central Park Christian Church, 


sang. The friends gather here from year 
to year. Miss Porter has endowed the 
event with the State Convention. * * 
On the evening of Sept. 8, Frank B. Chat- 
terton was ordained in,our church at 
Portsmouth. Mr. Chatterton is of our 
church at Gloucester, Mass., and at the 
time of his call to Portsmouth was en- 
gaged with the Y. M. C. A. at Nashua. 
His year of service has been exceedingly 
fruitful. The sermon was by Rey. John 
Clarence Lee, D. D., under whose pas- 
toral guidance Mr. Chatterton came to 
the ministry. Others participating were 
Rev. Wm. Safford Jones, Unitarian, 
Rey. Arthur A. Rouner, Congregational- 
ist, Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, Rev. Fred 
L. Payson, Rev. A. W. Altenbern, and 
myself. The music, and al] pertaining 
to the exercises, harmonized to make the 
occasion most impressive. The congrega- 
tion filled the house. * * The Rocking- 
ham Association met at Kingston, Sept. 
11, with good weather and an attendance 
larger than usual. The features of the 
program were a sermon by Rev. Harriet 
B. Robinson, communion, and addresses 
by Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, and Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
of Lawrence, Mass. Associated with 
this meeting was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the Kingston 
church building. An interesting historical 
address was given by Mrs. R. Grace 
Bartlett. Of the six associations once in 
New Hampshire, only the Cheshire and 
Rockingham remain. These associations 
resulted from a well considered missionary 
program, originating with a ministerial 
group having headquarters at Boston. In 
June, 1824, they organized the New Hamp- 
shire Association at Westmoreland. A 
few weeks later the same men organized 
the Rockingham at Deerfield. Hosea 
Ballou was, I think, moderator on both 
occasions. Soon the name of the New 
Hampshire Association was changed to 
the Merrimack and its activities localized 
along the river. Ten years later, 1834, 
the Cheshire was organized to take over 
the territory abandoned by the Merrimack. 
Later the State Convention assumed 
the functions of the associations, but 
these two have continued to fill a place of 
usefulness. 
Asa M, Bradley. 


and Interests 


Topeka, Kan. Mr. Polson was the first 
minister of this church. While there he 
was also vice-president of the Topeka 
Ministerial Union. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward M. Barney of 
Lynn, Mass., are spending four weeks at 
Jaffrey, N. H., Lenox, Mass., and War- 
wick. 


Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., wife 
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and’ daughter, of Worcester, Mass., are 
planning a trip around the world next 
year. They would be glad to hear from 
other Universalists contemplating a simi- 
lar tour. 


Miss Harriet Yates, formerly of Malden, 
Mass., Boston University 1929, has been 
engaged as director of religious education 
at North Attleboro, Mass., and assistant 
to the minister, Rev. C. A. Haney. Mr. 
Haney, who has been ill much of the 
summer, is once more able to attend to his 
duties. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., re- 
ceived unexpected callers on the evening 
of Sept. 26, when the members of the 
Executive Board of the General Sunday 
School Association and the office staff 
dropped in at his home in Cambridge. A 
happy evening of friendly sociability was 
enjoyed and Dr. Huntley’s watch pocket 
now holds a new and beautiful time-piece. 


Rey. and Mrs. Leslie Clare Manchester, 
formerly of Malden, Mass., have returned 
to their home in Cassadaga, Florida, after 
spending the summer in western Massa- 
chusetts, where Mrs. Manchester was the 
soloist at a series of meetings in July. 
They made the trip to Florida by auto- 
mobile, accompanied by Mrs. Manches- 
ter’s father, Rey. T. L. Dean, who is 
ninety-two years old. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., and Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass., are receiving 
messages of sincere sympathy upon the 
death of their mother, Mrs. D. H. Rose, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Crane Theo- 
logical School preached in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Erie, Penn., Sunday, 
Sept. 22. 


Mr. Abram Zoller, for several terms 
mayor of Little Falls, N. Y., has just won 
a very heated campaign torun as Republi- 
can candidate for Judge and Surrogate of 
Herkimer County. 


Mr. Frank Shall, who has won the 
Democratic primaries and has been desig- 
nated for the office of Judge and Surrogate 
for Herkimer County, like Abram Zoller 
is a member of the Universalist church of 
Little Falls, N. Y. Ten years ago these 
same men opposed each other as candi- 
dates for mayor. 


Rey. Otto Lyding of the Unitarian 
church, Nashua, N. H., was at Head- 
quarters in Boston on Sept. 23, and Rey. 
Philip Nason of the Methodist church, 
Lawrence, Mass., was a caller on Sept. 24. 
Both were in conference with the State 
Superintendent. 


In recognition of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination, on Sept. 17, Rev. 
Francis W. Sprague received congratu- 
latory notes from thirty-eight of his 
brethren in the vicinity of Boston. Mr. 


Sprague is deeply appreciative of this 
feeling upon the part of his associates, and 
would say so to these friends. At the 
suggestion of one of the younger ministers 
a simple and dignified service is being 
arranged for Sunday evening, Oct. 18, 
in the Church of the Redemption, as an 
expression of the thought of the ministers 
for those long in our service. At that 
service Mr. Sprague is to have the op- 
portunity to express his thanks for what 
has been done. 


Rey. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., was the 
preacher on Sept. 22 at Stoughton, Mass., 
and on Sept. 29 at Swampscott, Mass. 


Dr. McCollester was the preacher at 
West Somerville, Mass., on Sept. 29. 
This church is now seeking a successor 
to Rey. Alfred Cole, who has removed to 
Utica, N: Y. 


Dr. Coons officiated on Sept. 25 at the 
funeral of Mr. Bernade Campou, an 
aged resident of the Back Bay, Boston. 
Those near Mr. Campou were attendants 
of the Church of the Redemption. 


Rev. Lester L. Lewis reports three new 
members received into the church at 
Yarmouthport, Mass., on Sept. 22. There 
are twenty members at Yarmouthport 
now. A year ago there were none. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
on Sept. 26 entertained at their Boston 
apartment the two committees repre- 
senting the National Young People’s 
Christian Union and the Y. P. R. U. of 
the Unitarian Church, appointed to study 
plans of closer fellowship and possible 
merger. Those present were Rev. M. A. 
Kapp, Miss Dorothy MacDonald and 
Howard Dawes, representing Universal- 
ists, and Frank B. Frederick, national 
president, Danforth B. Lincoln, treasurer, 
Ruth M. Twist, secretary, Dana Greeley, 
William Rice and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
representing the Unitarians. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rey. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. At the last quarterly meeting 
several volunteered to help in the cement- 
ing of the garage floors. These garages, 
four in number, were constructed about a 
year ago from the lumber secured in the 
demolition of an old barn on the church 
property. There was complaint during the 
summer about the cinder floors, hence the 
necessity of cementing them. The men 
gathered early on Saturday, Sept. 21, and 
by nightfall had completed their job. They 
saved ninety or a hundred dollars by do- 
ing the work themselves. Several of the 
women prepared a dinner, and washed and 
ironed all the pongee curtains which hang 
in the auditorium, and had them in place 
again before the cementing was com- 
pleted. In addition the ladies washed 
two months accumulation of dust from the 
church china. Several of the men were 
on the job on Monday morning to patch 
the sidewalks, which had been condemned 


by the city. Their second generous act 
saved a few dollars more. 


Michigan 

Concord and Horton.—These two par- 
ishes are united under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Edward C. Downey, who is doing 
very effective work in both places. During 
the summer the Horton ladies held a suc- 
cessful food sale. At Concord two chil- 
dren have been christened and one mem- 
ber added to the church. Mrs. Marilda 
Raymond of Marshall died a few months 
ago. She was a devout Universalist and 
had been a tireless worker in the old parish 
at Marshall, which has been defunct many 
years. She was a member of the church 
at Concord. Mr. Downey conducted the 
funeral services. 

Liberty.— During the summer this par- 
ish has had the services for the second 
season of Miss Edna Bruner of St. Law- 
rence Theological School. Miss Bruner’s 
sermons have been of a high order and her 
executive ability has done much in reviy- 
ing the church attendance, the Sunday 
school, and a very lively Junior Y. P. C. U. 
This parish contains many loyal and de- 
voted members and all hold Miss Bruner 
in great love and respect. On Aug. 26 
five children were christened and three 
adults were received into the church. 
Since Miss Bruner’s departure, Mrs. Vera 
Armstrong has assumed the position of 
stated supply. Mrs. Armstrong is a woman 
of unusual gifts and devotion. She has 
had a similar position in a Presbyterian 
church, but she has grown into more 
liberal interpretation and a broader ap- 
plication of the Gospel. 


Massachusetts 


Amesbury.—At the close of the past 
season our parish was greatly discouraged 
and there was strong feeling that we 
should close the church doors. A con- 
ference was held with the State Superin- 
tendent in July, at which time it was 
planned to reopen on Sept. 8 and to see 
whether there was sufficient interest to 
warrant going on. There were forty-three 
in the congregation on Sept. 8, when Dr. 
Coons was present. Dr. Rice, visiting 
in our community, supplied the pulpit 
on Sept. 15 and 22. The Convention has 
promised to give us $600 with which to 
repair the roof and put in a new heater. 
On condition of having this aid, we are to 
secure a new minister and to repair the 
floor in the basement and relay the water 
pipes. The Ladies’ Aid has started the 
season with two all-day meetings. At 
one the men were invited in to supper. 
Our courage has increased greatly and we 
are looking forward to the visit to our 
pulpit of a man whom we hope to settle as 
our pastor. We must have a man who 
not only resides here but who is a faithful 
pastor, an organizer and a leader. 

Foxboro.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. A granolithic sidewalk has been 
laid along the front of the church lot. The 
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edifice has been freshly painted white and 
as it fronts the village common it presents 
a fine appearance. In June the belfry 
of the Congregational church was con- 
demned as unsafe, which made the tem- 
porary closing of the building necessary. 
The trustees of the Universalist parish 
immediately offered the free use of our 
‘building to these good neighbors and 
through the summer they have used our 
house of worship and will do so Sunday 
mornings until they can return to their 
own. We are rejoiced that we can do 
this as a token of our appreciation of 
the courtesies extended by Bethany 
Church on our Doolittle anniversaries. 

Franklin.—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Our parish lost two distinguished 
members by death during the summer, 
Mr. James F. Ray and Mr. William H. 
Sweatt. Mr. Ray was a member of the 
well-known family of that name in Frank- 
lin, and was a trustee of our church for 
many years. Mr. Sweatt was president 
of the American Felt Company. Mr. 
Ray’s funeral was at his home and that 
of Mr. Sweatt was held in the church, at- 
tended by a notable gathering, including 
Governor Allen. In their wills both men 
made large bequests to state and local 
charities. 

Quinecy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
It is not every parish which can have a 
well attended and vigorous parish meet- 
ing in August. This parish had such a 
meeting on Aug. 28. Our Sunday school 
superintendent, Mr. Towne, has moved 
to Cambridge. The pastor is to organize 
a big class in October in connection with 
the church school. This class will dis- 
cuss each Sunday some important public 
question. On Wednesday, Oct. 30, will 
occur the Hallowe’en Party. The dates 
for our annual fair are Nov. 13 and 14. 
Rally Day is Oct. 6. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. During the year the 
pastor was absent from the pulpit four 
Sundays. He exchanged with two Worces- 
ter pastors, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt of 
All Souls Church and Rey. Fred A. Mac- 
Donald of Old South, and with Dr. 
Clarence Lee of Gloucester and Dr. 
Theodore Fischer of New Haven. He 
also had the assistance in the services of 
Rey. Albert Hammatt, of Dr. John H. 
Randall, Dr. McCollester, and Dr. Frank 
O. Hall. During the year the pastor has 
officiated at seventy-one funeral] services 
and twenty-seven weddings, has christened 
eleven children and received seventeen 
members to the church. He has made 
between seven hundred and eight hundred 
calls. 

Nova Scotia 

Halifax.—Rev. T. Erie Davies, pastor. 
On Sunday, Sept. 15, the church was 
visited by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., who 
preached at two services and had a consul- 
tation with the vestry in the afternoon. 
On the following Sunday we had another 


visitor, Rev. E. T. Evans of North Hart- 
ley, Quebec. The impression made by 
Mr. Evans is well stated in the following 
from the Daily Star: “Mr. Evans’s sermon 
on ‘The Overshadowed God,’ preached at 
the Harvey Conference last August, was 
of so memorable and vital a nature that 
he was induced to preach it again for 
the congregation of the Church of the 
Redeemer. Possessing an outstanding per- 
sonality, deep personal convictions and 
native eloquence, Mr. Evans made a 
strong impression on his hearers, and 
stamped himself as one of the foremost 
thinkers and leaders of the church to-day.” 


* * 


MR. SHOOK RESIGNS 


Rev. ‘Harry F. Shook, for nearly six 
years the pastor of White Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, tendered his resignation 
at a special parish meeting held at the 
church following the service yesterday 
morning. The society voted to defer 
action until next week. 

For several months Mr. Shook has 
been troubled with huskiness of the voice 


*which has prevented his doing any public 


speaking, and present indications are that 
the disability may continue for some time. 
Having been advised not to attempt pulpit 
work for a season, but to rest his voice as 
much as possible, it was felt that the 
action of yesterday morning was the logical 
course. 

During the present pastorate the mem- 
bership of the church has been increased 
nearly 50 per cent; more than seventy 
children have been baptized; the church 
Men’s Club has grown until its member- 
ship has exceeded 100; and the church 
property has been peautified and im- 
proved. 

In addition to his parish duties, Mr. 
Shook has been active in many com- 
munity enterprises. He has been much 
interested in the Kiwanis Club, serving 
for one year as its president; is vice presi- 
dent of the Family Welfare Society; a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Concord Chapter American Red Cross; 
a member of the community committee 
for sponsoring girl scout work; chaplain 
of the local Post, American Legion, and 
Americanism Officer for the State De- 
partment of the Legion. 

In his own denomination he is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the State 
Convention; treasurer of the State Sunday 
Schoo] Association, and representative of 
his church in the Council of Churches of 
Christ in New Hampshire. During this 
year Mr. Shook has been vice president of 
the Concord Ministers’ Conference. 

Mr. Shook reports his general health 
as very good and assures his friends there 
is no cause for concern regarding his con- 
dition. He regrets, as do his parishioners 
and residents of the city generally, that 
he is obliged to sever relations which have 
been in every way harmonious and enjoy- 
able. When interviewed this morning, 


Mr. Shook stated he had no announce- 
ment to make at the present time con- 
cerning future plans, but that it seems 
probable the family will continue to live 
in Concord for the present. 

Also at yesterday’s special session 
there were elected delegates to repre- 
sent the local congregation at the ses- 
sions of the State Convention soon to be 
held in the Dover church. Those chosen 
were: Miss Ermina Ward, Mrs. Kate 
Chase, Miss Minnie Lane, Mrs. Myrta 
Britton and Mrs. John F. Nash. Arthur 
H. Britton is vice president of the State 
Convention, and Henry H. Metealf is a 
life member. Rev. Mr. Shook will also 


attend the various sessions.—Concord 
Daily Monitor, Sept. 23. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Brunswick Hotel wiJl be the club’s 
meeting place Monday, Nov. 18, owing 
to alterations at the Hotel Bellevue. The 
change of date from Nov. 11 is owing to 
that date being Armistice Day, an im- 
portant legal holiday. The Executive 
Committee met on Sept. 17, and approved 
President Greenway’s suggestions for the 
program. Further notice, with particu- 
lars, will be given soon. Every member 
wili wish to be present. Already the sec- 
retary has an application for membership, a 
business man whose father up*to his death 
in 1929 had been a member of the club for 
fifty years. The club invites each Uni- 
versalist Men’s Club in Greater Boston to 
send a member to attend this dinner, to 
represent it; dinner at 6.30 p. m.; charge 
$2; notify the secretary. 

James D. Tillinghast, Secretary. 

6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CON- 
FERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


The program committee for the Genera! 
Convention has assigned Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 24, for a consideration of this 
topic which is of such immediate and vital 
moment. 

We recognize that all who attend this 
convention will wish to ‘‘see the sights’”’ in 
this wonderful city of Washington and its 


environs. Many of these will make the 
past vivid. It is well to receive this in- 
spiration. But is it not as important to 


look into the future as into the past? 

What will more grip our hearts than 
the prospect of a warless world? Man- 
kind one family indeed—a Brotherhood 
of Man functioning without bloodshed 
and hatred! Would that not be a true 
Universalist world? 

Your Commission on Foreign Affairs 
and World Peace hope that many will at- 
tend this Round Table Conference, which 
is to consider live and pertinent topics. 


2 to 2.30. The United States and the 
Orient—particularly Japan. Discussion 
leader Rev. Clifford Stetson. 2.30 to 3. 


England, the United States and World 
Peace. Leader, Dr. Walter Macpherson. 
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For the next two half hour periods there 
are a number of topics which are very ap- 
pealing, such as the League of Nations 
(tenth anniversary next January), the 
World Court, War Debts, Reduction of 
Armaments, Russia, the Pan-American 
Arbitration Treaty. Which of these will 
be chosen will depend upon whom we are 
able to secure as discussion leaders. 

We hope those attending will be pre- 
pared to ask questions. 

H. E. Benton, Chairman. 


* * 


SUFFOLK NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The Suffolk Normal Training School 
opened its twenty-sixth school year and 
mission, Sept. 9, 1929. At the ringing of 
the bell for assembling eighty-one eager 
children were ready for work. No one 
could have looked upon that picture of 
happy boys and girls without realizing 
the gratitude welling up in their souls for 
the blessed opportunities to develop their 
lives for usefulness, given by the great 
Universalist Church. 

We are having religious services every 
Friday p. m. Our teachers are heart 
and soul in the work. They are making 
every possible sacrifice to make the Mis- 
sion a power in the community. 

To the benefactors of the Mission, 
North, South, and everywhere, we are ex- 
ceedingly grateful for their contributions 
to us financially and otherwise. Do not 
forget us; we need you, your help is our 
encouragement. 

As I send this in we have 142 children in 
school to-day. 

(Mrs.) Annie B. Willis, Principal. 


* * 


THE UNITED LIBERALS AND THE 
ST. PETERSBURG CHURCH 


The questions are frequently asked: 
“Who are the United-Liberals?” ‘‘What 
does this hyphenated name signify?’ 
“What is their belief?” 

In reply it might be said that the 
United-Liberals, who are soon to occupy 
the new church on Mirror Lake Drive, 
derive their name from a recently formed 
combination of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. 

The differentiation between the two 
groups is apparently so slight that it is 
frequently impossible for the members of 
either sect to draw a definite distinction. 
The term ‘‘Liberal’’ implies that the mem- 
bers of either of these denominations give 
a more free or liberal translation of the 
scriptures as contrasted to a strict literal 
interpretation, as is the case with funda- 
mentalists. There is probably just about 
as much diversity of opinion among the 
United-Liberal group as exists among any 
other denominational group. 

However, as a general rule the United- 
Liberal’s opinion or belief comes rather as 
the result of close and usually careful ob- 
servation of the phenomena of nature, with 


less dependence placed upon scriptural 
authority. The United-Liberal is almost 
invariably inclined to give credence to the 
slow process of adaptation through natural 
selection as against the doctrine of special 
creation. 

The United-Liberal concept of God as a 
fixed principle of universal beneficence 
neither inclined to favoritism nor influenced 
by imploration, is in marked contrast to 
the conventional anthropomorphism so 
widely current. Less thought and effort 
is expended in the preparation for a hypo- 
thetical future state and more attention 
centered upon the cultivation of character 
and the adoption of means that make for 
an improved condition of society. 

This vital interest shown by United- 
Liberals in the welfare of society was de- 
cidedly in evidence when, just preceding 
the last session of the state legislature, 
the United-Liberals were the only or- 
ganized body, rather than the State 
Federation of Labor, who through their 
Layman’s League held special meetings for 
the sole purpose of studying the Work- 
man’s Compensation Measure, later to 
recommend and request passage of the 
compensation law by the state legislature. 
A further evidence of the interest in the 
worker and in the welfare of society was 
the insistence that the church be com- 
structed solely by organized labor. 

The United-Liberal is essentially an 
intellectual person and almost without 
exception quite literary in taste. More 
persons of the United-Liberal faith, in 
proportion to their numbers, frequent the 
public library. They are as a general rule 
more interested in books that treat of 
either science or philosophy. More per- 
sons of the United-Liberal faith in pro- 
portion to their numbers find their way 
into ‘““‘Who’s Who.”’ 

A considerable proportion of persons 
of high distinction in their profession 
have been recruited from their ranks. 

The United-Liberals are certainly a 
great credit to any community. Several 
persons of prominence in St. Petersburg 
are members of the church. 

Rey. Stanard Dow Butler has for the 
past three years continued as pastor of the 
United-Liberal Church. ‘He is well known 
and liked in St. Petersburg and is generally 
recognized for his ripe scholarship and fine 
eloquence as aspeaker. Mr. Butler enjoys 
an immense popularity with his fast grow- 
ing congregation, and those who are in- 
terested to learn more about the United- 
Liberal faith would do wel! to visit the 
new and beautiful church on the occasion 
of its opening later in the fall and listen to 
one of Dr. Butler’s truly inspiring sermons. 

Another beautiful adornment to St. 
Petersburg will be the United-Liberal 
Church now nearing completion at Mirror 
Lake Drive. The new structure is of 
Spanish Mission type, architecture, and 
will cost approximately $40,000. 

The plans were drawn by Smith and 


Walker, architects, of Boston, Mass., and 
the building is being erected by W. D. 
Berry, local general contractor, and the 
construction work is being supervised by 
Edward Fixter of Boston, representing 
the architects. 

The building board consists of Messrs. 
Harry C. Chubb, chairman; Max A. F. 
Fitz, J. E. Crabble, S. E. Hunting, and 
Dr. H. L. Putnam. 

The work is being done entirely by 
union craftsmen. The board has taken 
oceasion to express its thorough satis- 
faction with the progress and excellence of 
the work. 

W. D. Berry, general contractor, says: 

“The architecture is of modified Spanish 
type, using the Roman arch throughout. 
Only the best features of Spanish con- 
struction have been retained, securing 
thereby a building having all the exterior 
charm of the old Spanish, the solidity and 
durability of the ancient Roman, and in 
the interior especially, the dignified sim- 
plicity combined with the strength and 
solidity of the New England colonial. 
Helping to obtain the Spanish exterior 
atmosphere is the genuine antique hand- 
molded, soft-burned clay tile made in 
Barcelona, Spain, three hundred years 
ago, used on the roof of the building 
throughout. These tiles give a blend of 
innumerable pastel shades of pink, buff, 
reds, and browns that are impossible to 
produce except by the action of time and 
weather on soft burned clay. 

“Tt has a large nave capable of seating 
several hundred people, a Sunday school 
room separated from the nave by folding 
doors, pastor’s study, organ room, kitchen, 
janitor’s room, as well as reception rooms 
for men and women. A massive four- 
story tower, colonnaded cloister, and rich 
cast stone entrances make it unique in 
chureh architecture in this city. It is a 
building of which the congregation, the 
architects, and the builder may well be 
proud when completed. The spirit of 
earnest co-operation shown by all connected 
with its construction has made the work 
areal pleasure to all those connected with it. 
—Labor Advocate. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union of Greater 
Boston is offering a course in “The Bible as Liter- 
ature,’’ Prof. Osbert Wrightman Warmingham of 
Boston University, instructor, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. The course will begin on 
Thursday, Oct. 17, at 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., and will 
continue to Nov. 21. There will be two fifty-minute 
periods of instruction, and Standard International 
credit will be given to those completing the course. 

Tickets for the entire course will be $1.00. For 
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one evening 25 cents. All church school workers 
are welcome and any others who are interested. 
Apply for tickets and information to Miss Edith 
Pierce, 22 Cottage St., Cambridge, Mass. 
ak ak 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet in 
fifty-ninth annual session in the Unitarian church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, at 1 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 
30, 1929, for the purpose of receiving reports, elect- 
ing officers, and transacting any other business 

' which may be regularly brought before it. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
ey 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Oct. 8-9. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church in Newton, Mass. 

Oct. 10-11. Rev. Adelbert Hudson, First Parish, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Oct. 15-18. Rev. John Howard Melish, D. D., Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oct. 22-25. Rev. Frederick May Eliot, 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1. Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 5-6. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. ; 

Nov. 7-8. Dean Lee S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts 
College. 

Noy. 12-15. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University 
of Chicago. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Boston. 

Dec. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Dee. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dee. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 

aoe 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The fortieth annual Convention of theYoung Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union of Massachusetts will be held at 
Norwood, Mass., Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1929, to transact business as 
follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, (2) to elect officers, (3) to 
transact any other business that may legally be 
brought before said Convention. 

Bernice E. Flint, Recording Secretary. 


Unity 


First Uni- 


Temple Israel, 


Proposed Amendments to Massachusetts 
Young People’s Christian Union By-Laws 


Following the instructions of the 1928 session, 
and in accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist Church of 
Massachusetts, legal notice is hereby given of the 
following amendments to the Constitution: 

Article I. Add ‘‘and Rhode Island,” making it 
read as follows: ‘“The name of this organization will 
be the Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.” 

Article III, See. 1. Add “and Rhode Island,” 
making it read: “This organization shall be com- 
posed of all local Senior and Junior Unions and the 
Union-at-Large in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land.” 

Article VII, Sec. 2. Add ‘Senior’ before ‘Union’ 
and also add “‘and each local Junior Union shall be 
entitled to three lay delegates” after the phrase 
reading “five lay delegates,’ so that it will read: 
“Each local Senior Union belonging to the State 
Union shall be entitled to five lay delegates and each 


local Junior Union shall be entitled to three lay 
delegates, who shall be provided with credentials 
issued by the State Executive Board and signed by 
the president or secretary of the local Union which 
they represent.” 

A detailed program of the Convention will be sent 
each local Union as soon as final arrangements have 
been made. 

Reservations should be sent to Mrs. Earl C. 
Davis, 82 Hoyle St., Norwood, Mass. 

wi oe 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
Official Call 

The forty-seventh biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1929, for the receiving of reports for 
the two years past, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws 


In accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, legal notice is 
hereby given of the following amendments to the 
‘Constitution and By-Laws of the Association: 


Constitution 


Article III. Strike out ‘‘District of Columbia,” 
change ‘‘other” to “any,” making it read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘This organization shall be composed of all 
women in the United States and any territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Association, who shall pay 
annually into the funds of this Association, or any 
of its auxiliary societies, the sum of one dollar or 
more.” 

Article III, paragraph four. Insert the words 
“or other territory’”’ after the word “state,’”’ insert 
the words “‘or territorial’ after the word “‘state”’ and 
before the word “‘treasury;’”’ change the last clause 
to read “and from such treasury eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents of each Life Membership fee shall 
be paid to the W. N. M. A.” 

Insert a new Article V—Auditors—as follows: 
“At least once a year the books and accounts of the 
treasurer and the corresponding secretary shall 
be audited by public accountants to be appointed 
annually by the Executive Board, and the report 
of such audit shall be submitted annually to the 
Executive Board and to the biennial meeting of 
the Association.” 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. It is pro- 
posed to add the words “and territorial’’ after the 
words ‘auxiliary state,’’ and to strike out “District 
of Columbia” after the words ‘from any state,” 
making the article to read as follows: ‘‘This Asso- 
ciation in its Biennial Convention shall be composed 
of its officers, presidents of unorganized states, presi- 
dents and secretaries of auxiliary state and terri- 
torial societies, past national presidents, with one 
delegate for every twenty members of any woman’s 
auxiliary missionary society paying the annual dues 
and working for church extension, from any state, 
or other territory within the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation. Twenty members shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting of the Association.” 


By-Laws 


Article I. Section 3—Recording Secretary. It 
is proposed to change the fifth paragraph, which 
now reads: “‘She shall attest all public acts of the 
Association and all orders drawn upon the treasurer,” 
to read as follows: “She shall be empowered to at- 
test all public acts of the Association.” 

Article I. Section 4—Corresponding Secretary. 
It is proposed to strike out the words ‘answer all 
letters of inquiry, conduct the general correspond- 
ence,’’ making the section read: “The corresponding 
secretary shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the treasurer, taking her re- 
ceipt therefor, and submit a biennial report to the 
Association,” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board. It is 
proposed to add the words “and treasurer,” striking 
out the word “and” before “recording secretary,” 
making the section read: ‘The Executive Board 
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shall have general management of the affairs of the 
Association. It shall have power to dispose of and 
convey real estate, purchase, assign, transfer, and 
satisfy all securities, loans, execute mortgages for 
purchase money under the corporate seal, attested by 
the president, recording secretary or treasurer, and 
the same to acknowledge or prove for recording.” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board (para- 
graph 2) now reads: “It shall elect presidents of un- 
organized states or other territory, and at its first 
meeting after the biennial convention shall elect a 
Finance Committee of three, a secretary of Mission 
Study, and such other standing committees as may 
be deemed advisable. Vacancies in such committees 
shall be filled by the president.” Proposed: It 
shall elect presidents of unorganized states or other 
territory, and at its first meeting after the biennial 
convention shall endorse appointments, made by the 
president, of department chairmen and such com- 
mittees as may be deemed advisable.” 

Article I. Section 9—Finance Committee. It 
is proposed to omit the following paragraph: “At 
least once in five years it shall employ a competent 
real estate agent or attorney, who shall furnish to 
each member of the Executive Board a certified list 
of all mortgages held.” 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 
* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The seventeenth annual convention of the Gener a} 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., on’ Oct 
19, 20, 21 and 22, 1929. Officers wiil be elected and 
other important business will be transacted. Most 
of the sessions will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
butt the occasional sermon on Sunday morning will 
be preached at the Ambassador Theater. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* x 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the 'General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Eiz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Ez, 


Executive Secretary. 
” * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The one hundred and fourth annual session of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 9, 10, 1929, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before this body. 


Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
a 2 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Saturday, 7.30 p. m. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with 
refreshments. 
Sunday, 10.45 a.m. Occasional sermon, ‘‘A 


Flying Dream,” Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D. 
12.15. p. m. Session of the chureh school, Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. 7.30 p. m. Addresses, Rev. Ladie 
F. Rowlett, ‘“‘There Is No Discharge in That War.” 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association, ‘“The Task of 
Religious Education.” 

Monday, 9.30 a. m. Business sessions. 1.45 
p. m. Address, “You and I and Japan,’’ Rev. Clif- 
ford R. Stetson. Debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
Project Method of Teaching Ought to be Employed 
Much More Generally in Universalist Church 
Schools,’’ Rev. Max Kapp, Rev. Gustav H. Leining. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a. m. Divisional Conferences: 
Children’s, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. Young Peo- 
ple’s, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult and 
Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 7.15 p. m. 
The Word of the General Convention, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D. The Ingathering, Rev. Ulysses 
8. Milburn, D. D. Address: ‘“‘Life’s Fourth Di- 
mension,” Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

* Ox 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Wisconsin will 
be held in the Universalist church of Wausau, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1929, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legal- 
ly come before the organization. 

All officers and delegates are hereby notified to 
take notice, and be present. Opening session, 
Oct. 8, 2 p.m. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
ak 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The twenty-second session of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8. Session opening at 
4 p. m. Monday with a worship program and con- 
ferences on church school work. Business sessions 
will be held on Tuesday for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers and any other business that may 
come before this association. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
+ 


NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1929, for the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 5 


Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
iar 


THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Ontario 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Olinda 
Universalist church on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 
13 and 14, for hearing reports of committees, election 
of officers and the transaction of other business of 
the convention. 

Special services are being planned. 

x * 
CHANGE OF DATE 


The Chapin Home, to avoid confliet with the Gen- 
eral Convention Week, announces that Anniversary 
Day will be held October 17, Thursday afternoon. 


All friends are cordially invited. 
<a 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites. with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
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Single room with Bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8 The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—located at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites aecommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

* x 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 

Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 

The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19, and finish 
its sestions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

ar 
BOOKS WANTED 

“Universalism and the Universalist Church,’ by 
John Coleman Adams, is now out of print. Any one 
having copies of the book that he would be willing 
to sell may find a customer by addressing Mrs. T. I, 
Cain, 44 Plymouth Ave., Braintree, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Caroline M. Bailey 

The Reading, Pennsylvania, Universalist church 
suffers a distinct loss in the death of Caroline M. 
(Luden) Bailey, widow of William L. C. Bailey, 
who was the son of one of the pioneer Universalist 
ministers in the city. Mrs. Bailey died at her 
home on Tuesday, Aug. 20, after suffering a heart 
attack, aged sewenty-four years. She had been in 
fairly vigorous health, and death came as a great 
shock to those who knew her. 

Mrs. Bailey was a lifelong resident of Reading, a 
daughter of Sarah (Musser) and Jacob Luden. 
Her father for many years conducted a jewelry 
establishment on the site now occupied by the Post 
Office. He died when Mrs. Bailey was a child. 
Two brothers, Edward M. and Jacob C. Luden, 
preceded her in death by several years. 

For the better part of her life Mrs. Bailey devoted 
herself as an active member of the Universalist 
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church. She taught a class in the Sunday school for 
about forty years, retiring a number of years ago. 
She participated in the activities of the women’s or- 
ganizations of the church, and through several crises 
of reorganization kept a loyal and consecrated in- 
terest. 

Her husband died about fifteen years ago. Sur- 
viving are a son, Arthur G. Bailey, at home, a sister, 
Sallie, wife of James B. Marsh, of Reading, and a 
brother, William H. Luden of Philadelphia. 

Hers was a vigorous personality, and she died, as 
she wished, ‘‘in the harness.” 


Arthur Stevens Lowden 


Arthur S. Lowden of South Acton, Mass., died 
Sept. 5, following a critical operation. 

Mr. Lowden was a son of Andrew S. and Rose A. 
(Miner) Lowden, and was born at Lincoln, Mass., 
Sept. 23, 1871. 

He was educated in the schools of Lincoln and 
Concord, and had a large circle of friends in these 
towns. He was married on Dee. 15, 1897, to Miss 
Bertha May Newton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theron F. Newton, of South Acton, and had beena 
resident of that village thirty-one years. He was 
a member of the Universalist church and actively 
interested in its religious and social life. He was an 
accomplished musician, vocal and instrumental, and 
for twenty-five years leader in the church choir. His 
noble qualities, kindly disposition and readiness to 
assist others won him many enduring friendships. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church on Sunday, and were conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff. Besides his wife, he 
is survived by one daughter, Dorothy Lowden Bra- 
man, and three sons, Theron A., EB. Philip and Rich- 
ard A. Lowden, his mother, Mrs. Rose A. Lowden, 


“of Concord, and four sisters, Mrs. Daisy Faber, of 


Silver Hill, Mrs. Edith Broderick, of Kendall Green, 
Mrs. Effie McRae, of Lincoln, and Mrs. Elsie Rose, 
of Concord. 


RAISE CHURCH FUNDS---Easy! 
Sell Christmas Cards! Make 50c on each $1 Box of 
24 Finest Assorted Engraved Designs. 4op.c. on per- 
sonal greetings. Deal with Manufacturers! 

: Write for Samples and Details 
THISTLE ENGRAVING & PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. A, 20 Vesey St., New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. , 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 


Send to any address aboye for circular. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company 

79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


—————— 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


'FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. ¥he Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE: TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President ‘¢” 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schgol work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex~ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Modern Mother: ‘‘Did you have a good 
time at the playground this afternoon, 
darling?”’ 

Modern Child: “No, Mother, the new 
supervisor was trying to instil a spirit of 
gaiety.’’—Our Children. 

* ok 

Pompous Lady (visiting Paris): ‘‘Gar- 
cong, garcong, don—don—don—donner- 
moi—oh, why don’t you waiters understand 
English?”’ 

Waiter (politely): ““Why doesn’t madam 
speak it?’’—Pearson’s. 

* * 

Villager (showing stranger over famous 
cottage): “Three ’undred years old this be, 
sir; never a stick or stone altered in all 
them years.’ 

Visitor: “I’ve a landlord like that, too.’’ 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

A snake expert says if you see a snake 
with nine scales on its head, let it alone. 
It’s poisonous. Yeah, but what’s the 
snake gonna be doing while you are count- 
ing the scales on its head?—Macon Tele- 
graph. 

* * 

Mother: “I don’t believe you said your 
prayers to-night.”’ 

Guilty One: “W—w—why, has some- 
thing happened already?”’— Punch. 

* * 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the 
season is when a boy comes home from col- 
lege, and finds that people sleep at night 
instead of during the day.—Life. 

* * 

Impatient Customer: ‘‘Well, waiter, I 
suppose I can sit here until I starve?” 

Waiter: ‘Sorry, no, sir. We close at 
eleven.’’—Sydney Bulletin. 

* * 

“Darling, you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world.”’ 

“QO Harold, how quick you are at 
noticing things!’’—Tii-Bits. 

* *” 

“Everything seems harmonious,’’ said 
Uncle Eben. ‘A dollar bill is gineter be 
smaller an’ so is de market basket.’’— 
Washington Star. 

* * 

We are told that a really happy man is 
one who feels as important at home as he 
does at lodge meeting in full uniform.— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Did you see much poverty in Europe?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. A good deal. In fact I 
brought some back with me.’’—Montreal 
Star. 

* * 

Wonder what automobile mechanics 
wipe their hands on when there are no 
steering-wheels handy.— Kansas Sour Owl. 

* * 

Buy From Owner. Buick Coach, Late 
Model. Excellent condition, small mileage, 
owner died.—El Paso Evening Post. 
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Telephone rates on out-of-town calls by number 
fall into three classes according to the time of day. 


First are the normal rates which apply from 
4:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. These rates are as low as is 
consistent with good day service. 


Second are the evening rates which apply from 
7 to 8:30 in the evening. For distances above 40 
miles these rates are about one-quarter less than day 
rates. 


Third are the night rates which apply from 8:30 
p.m. to 4.30a.m. They are about one-half the cor- 
responding day rates, with a 25 cent minimum. 


For social calls, experience proves that the 


evening period is best. People are more likely 
to be at home. Calls can be completed more 


romptly. The cost is substantially less than 
for day calls. Plan your social calls to take 
advantage of these low evening rates. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


eaiton DID JESUS MEAN IT? cic.. 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


**Resist Not Evil’’ ‘““No Thought for the Morrow”’ 

“‘Love Your Enemies’’ ‘‘Judge Not’’ 

Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


